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Cc37Some ancient doings, to prevent, or establish, ; exports in 1818 was almost one-half more than the 


manufactures in America, will be found in subsequent 
pages. It is curious to observe the ConsIsTENCY of the 


matter, for about seventy years! ‘Ihe struggle, we now 
hope, is approaching a close—unless the Briush party 
shall speedily accomplish some great thing to embarrass 
that independence which we have gained, and reduce us 
to the dependence originally contended for by British 
statesmen, as being due from us to them!* If the tariff 
is generally permitted to remain as it is, though it might 
be much improved by certam alterations, we shall get so 


far a-head, that we may smile at all the managements ot 


theenemy. He may yet keep the market at New York, 
(as he now really has it), as to British articles—at least 
three-fourths of all the dry-goods imported being on ac- 
count of foreign adventurers and transient persons; but 
our own regular merchants, who pay taxes, build houses 
and ships, and owe allegiance to the United States, will 
gradually pass 4 large amount of capital into other pur- 
suits, and make, [or cause materials to be imported for 
making] such things as they cannot zmport to advantage, 
because that they do not understand the tricks of trade, 
or are teo honorable to resort to them, 

Weare satisfied, that there is a rapidly increasing dis- 
position in the people of the United States to persevere 
im the American System—and think that the late elec- 
tions decidedly shew it. Lis reason is becoming more 
and more manifes!; for every one begins to know that we 
have nothing wherewith lo pay foreigners for the manu- 
factured articles which we 
mainly supplied by a trade among ourselves—the lar- 
mer feeding the manufacturer and mechanic, and they, 
in turn, furnishing hin: with articles of necessity or com- 
fort. At their very highest valuation, say in 1818,t the 
whole of our domestic exports were put down as worth 
73,854,437 dollars. ‘Phis seems a mighty sum; but, di- 
vided among 12 millions of people, it yields only six dol- 
lars for each—a less amount than the average cost of the 
boots and shoes, and other manufactures ol leather, hats, 
caps and bonnets, annually used or consumed. Dr, 
Cooper once estimated the mere subsistence oi the peo- 
ple of the United States at 640 millions a year;—add to 
that the cost of their clothing and the thousands of other 
things besides food which they need, and must or will 
have, and how shal! they obtain them? We esteem the 
products of the mechanics and manufacturers at the Unit- 
ed States as being worth, at least, 450 millions a year. 
Do away these, and we must be ‘clothed in skins and live 
in dens and caverns,” as Jefferson said. We have but 
little to give in exchange tor them. [But the value ot 





*Representation, under the new census, will end the 
contest, except as suggested. 

+ lt is worthy of remark that, in 1848—92 

ounds of cotton were valued at 3L millions of Gollars— 
ow about 30 cents per Ib.—but 265 millions, exported in 
the last year, 1829, were valued at only 2645 millions of 
dollars, or at 10 cents per 1o,—excess production lesseu- 
ing the value 55 millions of dollars, though the quantity 
was about three times as large. Cannot the “philoso- 
phers” see this? Cannot those able to ‘*culculate the 
value of the union,” CALCULATE the effect of a surplus? 
They are worse fools than Midas, who desired that ail 
things he touched should become gold, by which he was 
nearly starved—and had a pair of ass’s ears fixed upon 
his head for Ais wisdom on another occasion. But the 
cotton-planters may not complain, on any account: in 
1$17,—1,479,000 barrels of flour exported, were worth 
17,500,000 dollars, or more than 11 dollars per barrel— 
it has been since estimated at 5 dollars. ‘he demand, 
and supply, regulate prices. Diamonds, of like size, 
would be exchanged for potatoes, were they as plentiful, 
and would be worth, indeed, much Jess, 
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British and American parties, in respect to this great) more than about 45 dollars a-head, 





necd—that these must be} 


millions of 











average—which has been only in about the sum of 50 
The latter affords no 
How far will that 
sum go in the supply of individuals with aid nvanufactur- 
ed articles which they require? It is useless to press these 
things on the people. ‘The childishness of making such 
exchanges as the “iree trade’”’ folks talk of, is so ma. i- 
fest, that every thinking man laughs at it. It the princi- 
ple contended for be a good one—it will *‘go the whole,” 
We may us well import shoes for horses as for men. and 
either as well as blankets and flannels; and, if prorec- 
TION is rightful to the makers of iron or leather shoes, it 
is equally proper to makers of blankets and flannels, 
The pyinciple cannot be varied. It will not dend to 
‘*free-trade”’? “philosophers,” or Yorkshire adventurers, 
It is a principle on which all nations act, unless Savages, 
These have free trade with a vengeance, and exchange 
coats of fur for bottles of ram—and perish with cold! 

But, and notwithstanding the progress of knowledge 
spoken of, we are assured that a desperate attempt will 
yet be ma de to nullify the ‘protecting system?’*—and 
that the people should be on the look-out. It will be 
attacked in detail—for the general question may not be 
broadly and honestly put, as was shewn by the fate of 
Mer. McDuffie’s resolutions, offered at the last session of 
congress, .ddd:ess may accomplish what force wohl 
failto do. By detaching parts, it will be attempted to 
weaken the whole. It has been a rule with the wicked 
and despotic for ages, to “divide and conquer,” and will 
remvin a chosen practice with all such untib the end of 
time, when the “‘wicked shall cease from troubling.” 
Ler ©S WATCH THE BEGINNINGS. With anion, the pros- 
perity of these states is secured; by division, we shall 
be reduced to that meck and lowly depeuderice which 
England claimed from American colauists, and would 
still exact of American citizens, 

With these remarks we invite a reading of the papers 
published in this present sheet—page 193. It will be 
seen that, ‘the Ethiopian has not changed his skin?’—~ 
that John Bull’s notions of “tree trade,” TU years ago, 
were the same that his party now holds, in relation to 
the United States. : 


millions—last year 55,700,000. 


— 
Porreran News. A yey fater arrival has brought us 
many additional items yt foreign news. It would seem 
now, that Belgium may be separated from Holland with 
out produciig 9, general war—but what a principle will 
therein he eccublished, by those who were parties to the 
holy alliance??? | 
_Frarice appears to be settling down her power it Af- 
rics, A regular police has been established at Algi-rs, 
and a newspaper is published there. The Moors and 
rabs, of the adjacent country, seem to have submitted 
to the change of government without much: difficuliy, as 
well as the beys-of the several cities, though the inhabi- 
tants of the mountains were still in arms against the 
French, ‘The pacha of ‘Tripoli and bey of Tunis have 
entered into important treaties with France, and piracy 
would appear to be at an end. We think that every 
thing shewsa disposition in France to hold a permanent 
possession of Algiers—which, when quieted, will open a 
most valuable and mutually beneficial commerce be- 
tween the two countries, and entice tens of thousands of 
enterprising snd industrious Frenchmen to pass over 
into Africa, and make it their home, 
The present king of the French and king of England 
appear as if striving to excel in the banishment of poup 
parade and ceremony. “Che manners of the first is si: 





et 


* The “uullifiers’—at least some of thei, to their 
eternal disgrace, have looked to foreign support, i 
their treasous against the constitution anil people ot ‘the 
United States. They would that a minority nanciat rule. 
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ple and easy—those of the second, are rough and blunt; 
and both are plain men—Louis-Philip, however, being 
well educated and intelligent. Access to either is easy — 
and if one by his politeness best suits the French, the 


oo by his openness, is not less satisfactory to the En- 
giish. 





Mr. Apams, late president of the United States, hav- 
ing assented to be considered a candidate, has been 
elected a member of congress from Massachusetts, by 
an almost unanimous vote of the district. 

Various opinions have been expressed as to this pro- 
ceeding. ‘The N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, well ob- 
served—“Supposing all the members of the house of 
representatives to be governed by feelings of delicacy, 
his presence must be embarrassing, and a constraint on 
the freedom of debate. In the particular case of Mr. 
Adams, he cannot expect any such thing. He will be 
assailed almost personally, for he will be identified with 
his cabinet. ‘The thousand and one topics of abuse 
which were employed against him while he was in his 
office, will be served up again in his hearing. Retort 
cannot be always dignified, and silence will be some- 
limes impossible, or if it Le possible, will be miscon- 
strued into a contession of the charge.”’ 
+y Surely, there is matter for reflection in these sugges- 
tions. But Mr. Adams may have been influenced by 
higher considerations, It will be admitted, we think, 
without opposition, that there are few men, if any man, 
better acquainted with the domestic and foreign relations 

of the United States than he is. His talents are of the 
superior order—he has seen much, and known more, of 
public men and things, than any other citizen possessing 
the same firm state of health—and his intellect is still 
in all the vigor of its usefulness. ‘he extent of his ge- 
neral Knowledge, with the accuracy and promptitude of 
his recollections, have astonished all who have had in- 
tercourse with him; and, without presuming on any 
good qualities which he may have thought himself to 
possess, every liberal man will put this fair construction 
on his motives—that he felt himself a simple citizen of 
the republic, liable to the call of the people, and to ren- 
der them such services as should be in his power—which 
strikingly shews a total disregard of what has been 
thought etiquette. It is the pride of our country, that 
even apresident of the United Stafes must become as a 
private man, save in the privilege of franking his own 
letters—the only compliment, or compensation, which 
such citizens enjoy; and it is probable that Mr. Adams 
may have felt it a duty, first to demonstrate this princi- 
ple in our government, by accepting, from the hands of 
the people, the office of their representative in congress. 
And besides, Mr. Adams has been charged with having 
a stern regard for what is called efguette—tens ot 
thousands of otherwise very intelligent men believing 
that he was extremely precise and punctilious.—Nay, it 
was said, and is yet held as truth by thousands, that he 
#ould have established certain rules as to his inter- 
course with the nembers of the senate, &c. while hold- 
tng the office of scerctary of state, notwithstanding his 
letter on that subject, disuvowing all rules on his part, 
shews that the senate had privately and previously or- 
ganized certain regulations by which the members of 
that body were to be governed, in regard (o complimen- 
tary calls or visits. ‘his letter was published in the 
Qist vol. of the ReGisreR, page 327, and is the best 
quieius of etiquette that we ever read; and, follow- 
ing up its principles, Mr. Adams has given an example 
which, we hope, will prove beneficial in many respects— 
but especially in practically demonstrating his submis- 
sion to the public will. And while we have no wish, nor 
expectation, that his presence, as a member ot congress, 
will prevent free and fair discussions of the acts ol go- 
vernment while le was atthe head of it—we hope that 
there will be enough of g@}f-respect in all his fellow 
members of the house of sentatives, to forbid per- 
sonal assaults upon him, beeanse of such acts. Thus re- 
gulated, his various talents, and uncommon acquire- 
ments, must be wmpertant to his country, And, why 
should they not be devoted to it, because that he has 
been president of the United Staies? That would ra- 
ther increase, than diminish, his interest in the wellare ot 
his native land. The making, or unmaking of presi- 
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dents, is not the chief end of our constitution, though it 
may be that of many buzzing animals—ealled politicians.* 





Mr. Ranpotpen, lately appointed minister to Russia, 
in the place of Mr. Middleton, removed—and sent to 
St. Petersburg in a sloop of war—remained just long 
enough to be presented to the emperor, and then 
demanded his passports, and started off for London, 
where he arrived on the 29th September, in one 
month and a few days after he had first reached the 
Russian capital! Ill-health is assigned as the cause of 
these rapid movements, and the U. S. Telegraph, says, 
that he is ‘fon his way *o the south of France, where it 
is his intention, with the approbation of the president, to 
spend the ensuing winter, and to return to St. Peters- 
rey in the spring, if the state of his health will admit 
of it.” 

It would appear manifest, however, that Mr. Ran- 
dolph does not intend to return to St. Petersburg—for 
his negro, Juéa, has arrived at Boston, with thirteen 
packages of his master’s personal effects, in the ship 
Yame. 

Much is'said of Mr. Randolph’s extravagance, during 
the few days that he remained at St. Petersburg. He is 
made out to have been an insane man—or worse. His 
presentation to the emperor and empress are described 
as furnishing ridiculous scenes; and that the latter, and 
her attendants, burst into a fit of uncontroulable laughter, 
at his strange appearance. He is also said to have 
shewed his private papers—his correspondence with the 
president and secretary of state, urging him to accept 
the appointment—as if to all that he could persuade to 
look at them, with a string of disgusting et ceteras, 
that we have no desire to repeat. It is now about twen- 
ty-five years since we formed our present opinion of Mr. 
Randolph; and, though he sometimes shewed “method 
in his madness,” we have ever since believed that Mr. 
Ritchie’s old notions of him, as a political “nuisance,” 
were just. His appointment, indeed, surprised us— 
surely, it was not expected that he would attend to any 
thing like dusiness, in Russia or elsewhere, 





Mr. McDurriz. It is state’ that eight hundred 
blank votes were given at the late election, when this 
gentleman was re-elected to congress, because that no 
opposing candidate was offered; and the result, it is ad- 
ded, would have been doubtful, had he been opposed. 





Massacuausetrrs. The election for members of con- 
gress from this state was recently held, ‘The following 
returns have reached us: 

Nathan Appleton has been elected from Boston, (in 
place of Mr. Gorham declined), against Henry Lee, anti- 
tariff. For Appleton 3,541—Lee 2,477—scattering 115. 
Mr. Lee is the reputed author of the famous ‘*Boston 
Report.”” He was supported by the whole force of the 
friends of the administration, though not as a candidate 
of that party in Boston, ‘The seattcring votes were ehi_f- 
ly given to Mr. Sturges, a ‘¢Clay man,” who had declin- 
eda poll. {It is worthy of remark—the parties to this 
election, met and heard speeches, &c. both on Saturday 











und Sunday evenings, preceding the vote. Much is said 
about the activity ot certain officers at the election. } 





* Since the preceding was in type, we notice the fol- 
lowing copied trom the “United States Telegraph,” It 
is churacteristic and consistent, 

“Were Mr. Randolph also to become a member of 
the house, much amusement, if not imstruction, might 
be anticipated, trom the questions which the Roanoke 
oratur could propound to the presidential congressman, 
(ex-president Adams}, upon the subject of the late coa- 
lition administration. As it is, there will be several 
members of the house who are amply capable, and who 
will feel it their duty to “‘dring Aim out,”—for his 
friends say that his object in getting into congress, is to 
‘Sexplauin”’ certain measures of his, about the wisdom of 
which the people seem to be incredulous, Gen. Root, 
ol New York, we see, is elected; he would make a good 
chateeh ser, should he undertake the task, and we advise 
the congressman elect, lo spend the coming eighteen 
muiiths in gotling answers by rote, for the pithy interro- 
gatories which will probably be put to him.” 
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Mr. Rufus Choate succeeds Mr. Crowninshield from 
the Essex South district, being the ‘‘regularly nominated 
national republican candidate.” For Mr. Choate 1,750, 
Mr. Crowninshield 767, Mr. Cabot, (Jackson) 352— 
scattering 84. 

In Essex North district there was no choice—for Mr. 
Cushing 1,079, Mr. Merrill 816, Mr. Osgood 807, Mr. 
Duncan 462, scattering 232. Mr. Osgood was the 
“*Jackson candidate.” Mr. Varnum, who now repre- 
sents this district, declined a poll. 

Gen. Dearborn, late collector at Boston, has been 
elected from Norfolk district, in the place of Mr. Baily, 
who declined a poll. The returns, so far as received, 
give Dearborn 1,829, Thatcher, (anti-mason) 1,049, Cush- 
ing 220, and scattering 48. Mr. Dearborn’s majority 
would be much increased by the additional returns. 

John Quincy Adams, late president of the U. States, 
has been elected from Plymouth district, in the place of 
Mr. Richardson, retired, without an opposition not worth 
naming. 

Mr. Bates has been re-elected from Hampden district, 
by a large majority—for him 2,805—three others 602, of 
which Mr. Mills, the Jackson candidate, had 489. 

J. G. Kendall has been elected from Worcester North 
district, almost unanimously. 

In Bristol district there was no choice. Mr, Hodges, 
the present member, received 863 votes; Russell Free- 
man, 364; Mr. Ruggles, anti-masonic, 599; Mr. Bay- 
lies, Jacksonian, 209—cthers L1. 

Mr. Everett has been re-elected from the Middlesex 
district, with but little opposition. 

Mr. Davis has been re-elected from Worcester South 
district—for him 1,575—for D. ‘Thurber, (Jackson) 490. 
An anti-mason received 103 votes. 

George Grennell, jun. has been re-elected from Frank- 
lin district; and John Reed, from Barnstable, without 
much opposition. 

Mr. Briggs has been elected from Berkshire district, 
in place of Mr. Dwight, dectined. 

in two districts no choice. All the rest “national re- 
publicans.”’ 

New York. We have many returns of the election 
which took place in this state last week. ‘The whole is 
not complete, but there is no doubt of the election of Mr, 
Throop to the office of governor. The Albany Argus 
estimates his majority at about 10,000--but the Albany 
Evening Journal shews that it may not exceed 5 or 6,000. 
In all the southern counties, gov. ‘Throop had large ma- 
jorities, but in the western those for Mr. Granger were 
mighty; and, had not Mr. ‘T. out-run his Ucket in many 

ylaces, it appears that he would not have been eiected, 

n some of the counties which gave handsome majorities 
to anti-administration members of congress, Mr. Throop 
received large majorities—-many not feeling willing to 
support the anti-masonic candidate. The result is a 
very imperfect exhibit of the force of the *‘Jackson” and 
“Clay” parties in this state. Mr. Ezekiel Williams also 
received a number of votes for governor, being « third 
candidate. 

There was a third ticket run also in the city of New 
York for lieut. governor, congress, assembly, &c. The 
following may pretty fairly shew the general force of the 
parties in that city— 

For Mr. Throop — 10,654 Mr. Granger 7,838 

Williams 1,959 
9,797 

The majority in favor of the “Tammany ticket” average 
about 1,000. 

We shall give various particulars hereafter, for the 
sake of reference. ‘The followimg shows the political 
character of the present and ensuing congress; so far as 
ascertained—anti-administration members in ifalic. 

: Present congress. Next congress. 
Suffolk & Queens James W. Lent James W. Lent 
Kings & RocklandJacob Crocheron John T. Bergen 


C. C. Cambreleng CC. C. Cambreleng 
New York $6. C. Verplank $6. C. Verplank 

C. P. White C. P. White 
Westchester Henry B. Cowles Aavon Ward 
Dutchess Abraham Bookee E. H/. Pendleton 
Orange Hector Craig Samuel J. Witkin 


187 
Columbia James Strong John King 
Rensselaer Jno. D. Dickinson Job Pierson 
Albany Ambrose Spencer Gerrit Y. Lansing 
Delaware Perkins King Erastus Root 
Herkimer Michael Hoffman Michael Hoffman 
Saratoga John W. Taylor John W. Taylor 
Schoharie, &c. PeterJ. Borst Joseph Bouck 
Oneida Henry R. Storrs Samuel Beardsley 
Montgomery Benedict Arnold Nathan Soule 
Washington H. C. Martindale Nathaniel Pitcher 
Franklin, &c. Isaac Finch William Hogan 
Chenango Robert Monell John A. Collier 
Ulster Charles G. Dewitt Jolin C. Broadhead 
Onondaga Jonas Karll, jr. Freeborn G. Smith 


Jefferson and 


Joseph Hawkins 
St. Lawrence 


one vacant 


Daniel Wardwell 
Charles Dayan 


Madison Thomas Beckman Edward C. Reed 
Monroe Timothy Childs Fred’k Whittlesey 
Gennessee Phineas L. Tracy Phineas L. Tracy 
ae a Zehiel H. Halsey John Dickson 
— Robert S. Rose William Babcock 
Stuben, &e. John Magee G. H. Wheeler 


Tompkins, &e. ‘T. Maxwell G. H. Barston. 

Three districts yet to be heard from. 

The representatives in the present congress from New 
York stand 19 administration and 15 anti. 

Judge Spencer lost his election by 372 votes. Mr. 
Taylor gained his, after a furious contest, (Mr. Samuel 
Young “being his opponent), by about 500 votes. Mre 
Martindale ts reported to have been beaten by a majority 
of about 90 votes. Mr; Ward has succeeded Mr. Cowles 
by a large majority. M€ssrs. Pendleton and Wilkin 
were elected by handsome majorities. Messrs. Strong 
and Storrs were not candidates, &e. 

Vinreinta. The people of the counties of Preston 
Monovwgalia, Tyler, Ohio and Brooke, whose aggregate 
number is about 50,000 free persons, and but few slaves 
have-held sundry meetings, with the view of obtaining 
their cession to Maryland by the legislature of Virginia. 
The Wheel ag Compiler says: ‘this subject will be pere 
sisted in until crowned with success; that there is 
an utter contrariety of sentiments between the people of 
these counties afd their eastern brethren, while with 
their neighbors of Maryland they harmonize exactly, ”? 
It adverts also to the direction which the Baltimore and 
Ohio rail road would take, namely, through the whole 
extent of the newly acquired territory, to Parkersbur 


or some point on the Ohio near that place, provided the 
cession should be made. 






Groneta. Mr. Forsyth has been re-elected a senator 
of the United States from Georgia, for six years, from the 
4th March next. For Mr, Forsyth 139—Mr. T. Fort 
47—scattering 18. 





Ono. Judge Burnett, one of the senators from this 
state, will not again be a candidate. Vhe names of gen, 
Harrison, gov. Trimble, John C. Wright and W. Silli- 
man are mentioned as proper persons to succeed him. 
The vote in Mr. Whittlesey’s district stood—for Mr. 
Whittlesey 4,114—Mr. Sloane, (anti-mason) 3,383, Mr. 
Raven, (administration) 1,958. We really rejoice in 
the re-election of Mr. Whittlesey; without being unjust 
to any other, we may assertthat he stands at the head 


of the list of the working members, or business-men, 
in congress, 





Tur mAIts. We have a very unusual number of com- 
plaints of the irregularity, or uncertainty, of the mails 
by which we have also lost several small sums of mo- 
ney—uand the misery is, that, in no present case, can we 
reasonably establish even the vicinity in which the faults 
or crimes, have a location. But they have chiefly pA 
red in passing papers or letters to or from the eastern 
states, in which, hitherto, we had very little eause to come 
plain. ‘There is rather an improvement, than a falling 
off, in the care with which our packages hus long been 
madeup. They ought to arrive safe, 

It seems that the assistant postmaster at Nosthfield, 
Vermont, has been detected in robbing the mail, of pret- 








ty considerable sums of money-——the amount of which, 
according to a Boston paper, has been paid by the post- 
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master hiraself, who had no suspicion of such proceed- 
ings. 

New Orteans matt. The Philadelphia Chronicle 
states, that the post master general has effected an ar- 
rangement, with respect to the conveyance of the mail, 
between the city of Washington and Fort Mitchel, on the 
line to New Orleans, by which the mail will reach the 
latter city, from Washington, in two days and a half less 
than the time now required: with a saving of sixteen 
thousand dollars to the department, and the additional 
security of an efficient guard through the whole route. 
The passage now will take but ia od days and a half, 
instead of fifteen, 





APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
States. William Claggett, to be naval officer for the 
district of Portsmouth, in the state of New Hampshire, 
vice Elijah Hall, deceased. 

George W. Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, to be attor- 


ney of the United States for the western district of 


Pennsylvania, in place of Alexander Brackenridge. 

(Mr, Buchanan is a brother of the member of eon- 
gress from Pennsy)vania. } 

Frederick List, of Pennsylvania, to be consul of the 
United States for the port of Hamburg, in place of John 
Cuthbert, removed. 

WNuthaniel Niles, of Vermont, (now in Paris), to be 
secretary of legation to France, vice Charles Carroll 
Ifarper, resigned. 

Thomas B. Monroe, district attorney for the district 
of Kentucky, in place of col. John Speed Smith, re- 
signed. 

Matthew Harvey,* of New Hampshire, to be judge 
of the United states, for the district of New Hampshire, 
in place of John S. Sherburne, deceased. 

OrFicrat. The U. S. Telegraph of the 9th inst. says— 
The French minister had, yesterday, an audience of the 
‘wr gem at which he delivered to him an autograph 
etter from H. M. Louis Philippe, announcing his acces- 
sion to the throne of France, with the tithe of king of the 
French. 

Danisu West Inpies. A very improbable report has 
been circulated that Denmark, to satisfy the claims of 
our merchants, will cede to the United States her two 
islands in the West Indies. It is not at all likely that 
she will offer them,—and pretty certain, we think, that 
the United States would not accept them--on any ac- 
count, 





Masonry. An act has passed the legislature of Ver- 
mont repealing the act incorporating the grand chapter 
and grand lodge of the state of Vermont—without op- 
position, the masons generally voting for it. ‘Vhe pro- 
eceding appears to have had its origin in a spirit of con- 
ciliation, 

Gotp. The annual reports from the director of the 

mint, have for some years past exhibited the amount of 
gold received for coinage. On referring to those docu- 
ments, it appears that the amount received from the 
southern states, has increased very considerably within 
several years. Previous to 1824, the supply from do- 
mestic sources bore a very small proportion to the whole 
amount coined, and did not, in fact, excced $3,000 yearly. 
During the year 1829, however, we perceive that the 
gold of the United States received at the mint, amounted 
to about $134,000, being nearly equal to the foreign sup- 
ply for the same period; and it is understood from a sa- 
tisfactory source, that the amount received from , the 
southern states within the first three quarters of the pre- 
sent year, has been nearly $320,000, while that received 
from foreign sources, within the same period, amounts 
to Jittle more than half that sum. [ Phil. Gaz. 

The Salisbury North Carolina Journal, states, that a 

gold vein was recently opened on the land of Mr. Pat- 
terson, in Cabarrus county, and from eight bushels of 
earth were obtained about 450 pennyweights of fluxed 
gold, 344 of which were the product of the first wash- 
ing. ‘The earth was washed in the old mode, in rockers, 








* Governor of the state, we believe, at the time of his 
appointment, 








Tueconstitution. Mr. Madison’s letter, (says the 
Newbern Spectator), will be read with deep interest. 
It comes to us like a voice from the deac, and may in- 
deed be considered the voice of the convention, speaking 
through him, who is now the only surviving member of 
that body. He was an early and eloquent expounder of 
our charter, and whatever proceeds from him on the 
subject, must have weight. We regret, therefore, that 
this letter did not appear a month earlier in South Ca- 
rolina. It is in time, however, to silence, and forever, 
we hope, the absurd and mad idea, that a state is **so- 
vereign and independent of the union.”’ 





France ann ENGLaNy. The Paris correspondent of 
the London Herald says, “Englishmen have no idea of 
the diffusion of property in France. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the number of poor in Paris, taking 
into consideration the difference in the amount of the 
population, is, at least, two thirds less than in London 
Upon inquiry, I found that every decent industrious in- 
dividual was a person of property; they possess their 
2000 or 5000 frances: the porter, the bedmaker, the 
chambermaid, the barmaid, the waiters at my hotel, 
have a little independence in the funds, or in landed or 
funded property.” 

MANCHESTER RAIL ROAD, We shall give a particular 
account of this great work. No one can calculate the ef- 
fects of this grand and successtul experiment, in its va= 
rious influences over men and things, in all parts of the 
world. It stands at the commencement of a new era, 
as to transportations on land, like the application'of steam 
to the purposes of navigation, in conquering both time 
and space. ‘lhe distances between places is now often 
rather measured by Aovs than by miles. ‘The question, 
for example, is often asked, ‘thow far is it from New 
York to Newburg?” and the answer frequently is, ‘‘about 
five hours, ”’ 

The Baltimore ‘‘American,” says—A letter from a@ 
most respectable citizen of Liverpool to another in this 
city, furnishes the following interesting information re- 
lative to the Liverpool and Manchester rail road. It is 
but a comparatively short time since the stock in this 
company was sold at a rate much under the par value— 
it now commands an advance of one hundred per cent. 

Liverpool, September 23,1830. We went yesterday 
morning to Manchester at 7 o’clock, and returned at 4 in 
the afternoon. We oceupied about four hours and twenty 
minutes in going and returning; our speed was varied, 
depending upon the firmness ot the road, at all rates up 
to twenty-two or twenty-five miles per hour, “The com- 
pany’s orders sre that the journey shall be performed in 
two hours and a quarter—the quarter is allowed for 
watering, taking up and sctting down passengers. The 
hours of departure, both from this and Manchester, are 
7, 12 and 4 o’elock; four carriages attached to one en- 
gine depart at each trip with 120 passengers. The charge 
is seven shillings for each; the reecipts are consequentfy 
1.252 per day, or 1.1,764 per week. The stock is selling 
to-day at 1.200 per share for 2.100 paid in,” 

Brivis PARLIAMENT. We give a list of the prices 
which it cost to be an orator, or having the pleasure of 
listening to sir R, Peel’s speeches on the constitution, in 
the Jast parliameut. ‘The last Leicester election cost Mr, 
Evans /,19,000, Otway Cave, 1.10,000, sir Charles Hast- 
ings, 1.16,000, and the corporation, 1.16,000, in all, 
1.61,000, Warwick costs /.27 000 without bribery; Stafford 
1.14,000, where the voters displayed the Beaumont cock- 
ades, said to be worth /.5 cach, mn their hats. The china 
of the Camelford voters was occasionally wrapped, by 
accident, in Z.1 bank notes. ‘The Northumberland elec- 
tion cost a very large sum; Mr. Bell probably paid be- 
tween 60 and 1.70,000 for his seat of two months from 
February, and his four session’s seat from July, 1826. 
Mr, Liddle probably 250,000; lord Howick, 1. 12,000, and 
Mr. Beaumont was charged upwards of 1,100,000, though 
he contrived to pay a much smaller sum. Yorkshire 
cost Mr. Marshall /. 30,009, and in 1806, the same county, 
in the great party contest between earl Fitzwilliam and 
the earl of Harewood, cost the former 1,150,000, and 
the latter 7.100,000, whose son, the present earl of Hare- 





wuod, then viscount Lascelles, lost the election; 1.40,000 
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‘were raised by subscription to support Mr. Wilbertorce, 
but only 425,000 were expended, the remainder being 
given by the committee to various public charities. The 
‘contest between lord Belgrave and sir J. C. Egerton, for 
‘Chester, cost lord Grosvenor /.70,000; and, eventually, it 
is estimated, more than 7.300,000. We say down with the 
buyers and sellers both, and long live king William! 
[. Monthly Magazine. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 
From London and Paris papers te the 8th and 9th October. 
EUROPE GENERALLY. 

Judging by the last accounts, the peace of Europe, ex- 
cept because of contests between the people and the 
kings, &e. may be preserved. ‘he disposition to do 
this, is manifest in the proceedings of France, Prussia 
and Great Britain. ‘The principle of the Freuch revolu- 
tion will, and must be, subscribed to. 

The following speech, made by the French minister of 
foreign affairs in the chamber of deputies on the 9th ult. 
will show that no war wus anticipated by him. 

Lhe minister of foreign affuirs—I seize eagerly, gen- 
tlemen, this opportunity of giving the explanations that 
are asked from me. Whena government is newly es- 
tablished, delays always ovecur before pre-existing govern- 
ments acknowledge it. It would seem that time is re- 
quired to verity facts and ascertain rights. Such, how- 
ever, has not been the conduct of Europe with regard to 
us. Our cause was so just, our triumph so pure, that 
she hastened to salute at its birth an order of things which 
commanded her esteem, and from which she could have 
nothing to dread. Everywhere the notification of the ac- 
cession of the king of the French has been received in 
the most friendly manner, and our relations with all the 
powers are re-establishing in the order of distances and 
without any other delay than those causes. Europe de- 
sires as sincerely as we do the maintainance of peace. 
From all sides we receive the most positive assurances 
‘on this head, and I have the most entire conviction that 
at will be preserved. 

The occurrences of Belgium may have occasioned some 
uneasiness, and it was reasonable that they should cause 
serious reflection;—(Hear, hear)—but 1 have also the 
firm hope, that they can be conducted to an issue which 
will reconcile all interests, while it consecrates the prin- 
ciples of non-intervention—probity and dignity, such 
shall always be the policy of regenerated France. We 
have that moderation which is the companion of strength, 
and that firmness which springs from justice. France 
asks for nothing but what beiongs to her: she would rise 
in mass for the defence of the least of her rights. 

No, gentlemen, the peace of Europe will not be inter- 
rupted: Such is the desire, such the want, of all. —(Ge- 
neral marks of satisfaction. ) 

The minister of war, marshal Gerard, rose immedi- 
ately after his colleague, to explain the motives of the late 
ordonances -respecting the augmentation of the army.— 
Afier entering into detail to show the necessity of the 
measures, he thus concluded: — 

I may give the assurance that events whatever they 
may be, will not find us unprepared (dravo); but at 
the same time I repeat the declaration, France desires 
peace, but does not fear war. Ii they should dare to 
force her into it against her will, besides that immense 
national guard already formed, and that moveable na- 
tional guard which is about to be organized, numberless 
battalions of voluntcers would spring from the soil, as 
forty years ago they did, to defend the country, if attack- 
ed.—[Great exclamations.] In these holy sentiments, 
all arms and all opinions would be united. But we re- 
peat, France does not desire war, and every thing assures 
us that she will not be compelled to prove a second time, 
as forty years ago she did, what she can effect, when slic 
arouses herself, and when, for herself, and by herself, 
she is called upon to defend liberty and her own soil!— 
[Applause and great agitation. } 

FRANCE, 

The pope has acknowledged king Louis-Philip. 
also has the king of Naples. 

A royal order has appeared calling out 108,000 men 
for actual service. ‘his caused some excitement—but 
was explained as only for the purpose of putting the army 


So 

















on its ordinary footing, that having been affected by the 
expedition to Algiers, &c. 

The great house of Vassal & Co. has failed at Paris— 
petitions had been preferred to the king fora loan of 
three millions, on good security—as a stoppage of their 
factories at St. Quentin would throw about 25,000 peo- 
ple out of employment. 

Lafayette was gathering evena greater degree of popu 
larity. 

A proposition to bring the ashes of Napoleon to Paris 
was made in the chamber of deputies, but promptly ree 
jected. 

The minister of the interior has given orders to those 
persons who have established printing offices since the 
revolution, without license, to close their offices, A ree 
form is wanting here. 

The whole arrival of gold and silver, and other preci- 
ous things from Algiers, is put down at 43,000,000 france 
—say eight millions of dollars. 

‘The poor wounded in Paris, who have been relieved 
by the munificence of others, are now uniting to raise 
contributions for the poor wounded of Brussels. 

Admiral Codrington has sent ten pounds sterling to 
vice admiral de Rigny, for the benefit of the wounded at 
Paris. 

Admiral Dupree has arrived at Paris, 

At the sitting of the chamber of deputies, on the.7th 
of October, M. Curin Gridaine stated that the deputation 
of 40 men, who were wounded at St, Cloud and Paris, 
had senta petition, praying for the abolition of the pain 
of death, and declaring that a few flowers strewed on the 
tombs of those who had perished in the national cause, 
would be sufficient to appease their departed spirits. 
This petition excited considerable emotion, and, after a 
slight discussion, it was ordered to be reported on Sature 
day. 

The committee of the chamber of deputies appointed 
to consider and report on the proposition of J1. Destut 
de Tracy, for the abolition of the punishment of death, 
reported at length on the 6th, azaznst the total abolition 
of that punishment, -but in favor of its abolition in very 
many eases. ‘The report dwells upon other important 
mitigations in the penal code, and concludes with a re 
commendation that the government should take mea- 
sures to reform this code, and meanwhile that the con- 
sideration of the proposition of M. de Tracy be adjourned. 

A bill passed the French chamber of deputies on the 
18th of Oct. appropriating 30 millions in the year-for the 
benefit of commerce, at the direction of the minister. 

The king of the French has granted a pension of 
20,000f. ($4,000) to the widow of marshal Ney, By 
an ordinance the 2d, a great number of officers serving 
in admiral Dupree’s fleet, are promoted. 

A letter from Paris, dated Oct. says—The Moniteur 
of this morning contains a report addressed to the ki 
by the minister of the interior, which, after stating that 
very important and essential points in the proceedings at 
elections have hitherto been regulated by ordonances, 
which points, as well as all others, will hereafter be fix- 
ed by law, proposes that, in the absence of such law, in- 
structions should be transmitted to the departmental au- 
thorities relative to the formalities to be observed at the 
approaching elections. ‘he report disclaims all at- 
tempts on the part of the government to exert influence 
over the elections, and sets forth that these instructions 
founded upon laws and precedents, are merely intended 
to establish.regularity and maintain order. ‘This.veport, 
approved by the king, is followed -by the mstructions in 
question, which fill four columns and a half ofthe official 
journal. The Mouiteur also contains five royal ordon- 
ances, by which numerous appointments are made in the 
ministerial and judicial departments. 

Discuscion is very free in France—but there does not 
appear any idea of nullification there. The public will 
is respected, though individual opinion ranges at large. 
This is shewn in a discontinuance of the clubs, at Paris, 
which threatened the public quiet. 

The ex-ministers who signed the ordinance of 25th 
July, have been severally charged by the chamber of 
deputies, as follows: 

‘sist, For having taken advantage of his authority to 
falsify the elections, and deprive the citizens ot the free 
exercise of their civic rights.” 
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“21. For havin 
the kingdom.” 

**3d. For having conspired against the internal se- 
curity of the state.” 

‘4th. For having excited war by arming the citizens 
against each other, and given rise to the devastation of 

e capital and some of the provinces.” 

These charges were adopted by a majority of 3 to 1— 
say about 220to 75. The ministers will be tried by the 
chamber of peers. 

The French frigate Atalante, accompanied by a cor- 
vette, was to proceed to the Tagus to cause the persons 
and property of Frenchmen to be respected. 

Government has sent orders into the departments to 
remove from the public places all the crosses set up by 
the inissionarics, which are to be transferred into the in- 
terior of churches, in pursuance of the express terms of 


the law. 


g violently changed the institutions of | 





At the sitting of the chamber of deputies on the 4th of 
October, M. Etienne brought up the report of the peti- 


tion committee, on the petition of M. Gallery for the | 


suppression of the Jesuits, a petition presented before 
the dissolution of the chambers. ‘The report spoke of 
the society as a dangerous institution, as the adviser and 
accomplice of the late oppressive goverument, observing 
that it should be watched with strict jealousy—that the 
state can and ought to diseard from all share in the 
management of public affairs, persons whose professions 
were at variance with the public institutions; but that 
here the rights and duties of the states are bounded— 
and that, therefore, the expulsion of the Jesuits, prayed 
for by the petitioners, would be an act of oppression, and 
contrary to the principles of universal toleration which 
the state ought to proclaim and maintain. ‘The recom- 
mendations of the committee were adopted. 
GREAT BRITAIN, 

The Russian ambassador had several interviews with 
the earl of Aberdeen and the duke of Wellington.— 
The duke, it is stated, had been strongly urged to inter- 
fere in behalf of the king of the Netherlands; and the 
ambassador has declared that he is bound to do so by 
the treaty of Vienna. It is asserted in the best inform- 
ed circles, that the king has declared against any inter- 
ference, on the ground of impolicy, although he wishes 
good faith to be kept. 

There is much talk of changes in the Sritish ministry— 
and some think that even the duke of Wellington will 
soon be out of office. 

Mr. Brougham has brought forward a plan of reform 
in parliament. It is simply to give representation to the 
four large towns of Leeds, Birmingham, Sheffield and 
Manchester—to shorten the period and diminish the ex- 











pense of county elections, by taking the poll on one and 
the same day at different places in the county—and to 
assimilate the elective franchise in Scotland to that of 
the counties in England. 

General Bourmont had arrived at Plymouth, England, 
with a single aid-de-camp, from Algiers. He proceeded 
immediately to Lulworth castle, the residence of the ex- 
king. 

An English paper says—Our good king William 
seems to be quite as much of a citizen-king, as his new 








majesty of France, or farmer Jackson. tle tells the 
sentries about his palaces **to be off—he ean take care of 
his own things without the help of soldiers.”? He rides 
about Brighton in a fly, called off the stand—and_ his 

ueca tells the maid servants that they must doff their 
finery and wear aprons. 


The British funds have experienced a considerable 
depression. 

The bank of England has a balance of about $9,000,000 
of undivided profits, besides the value of its buildings. 

RUSSIA. 

A letter from Warsaw, dated September 20, says— 
The recognition of Louis Philip by the Russian govern- 
ment has taken place. ‘he orders lately given respect- 
ing French travellers in Russia and Poland are revoked, 
and all Frenclimen, whose passports are regular, have 
free admission and passage as before the revolution of 
July. 

NETHERLANDS, 
It is announced from the Hague, that the king has ap- 











pointed a commission to prepare the project of a law for 


the separation of Holland and Belgium; on amicable 
terms. It would rather appear however, that the king 
expects his oldest son to have a sovereignty over the lat- 
ter, which we do not think will be agreed to. ‘The Bel- 


gians have established a provisional government, and is- 
sued the following 


Declaration of Independence. 

The independence of Belgium was declared at Brus- 
sels on the 4th of October: the following is the deeree: 

The central committee taking into consideration that 
it is necessary to arrange the future state of Belgium, 
decree— 

Art. 1. The provinces of Belgium, violently separa- 
ted from Holland, shall constitute an independent state. 

Art. 2. The central committee shall occupy itself as 
soon as possible, with a project of a constitution. 

Art. 3. A national congress shall be convoked, in 
which the interests of the provinces are to be represent- 
ed. It shall be their duty to examine the project of a 
Belgian constitution, and modify it in such manner as 
they may deem advisable, and cause it to be executed, 
as a definite constitution, in all parts of Belgium. 

DE POTTER, 
CH. ROGIER, 
SYLVAIN VANDEWEYER, 


Count FELIX DE MERODE, 
Brussels, Oct. 4, 1830. 


Proclamation of the provisional government. 
Brave citizens—You have driven off the enemy from 
without: we must now take measures against an enemy 
in the midst of us, and one not less adverse to the con- 
solidation of our edifice of liberty. Without the most 
inviolable respect for persons, and public and private 
property, we shall never attain the noble objects at 
which the friends of the country aim. War against our 
enemies—peace to our citizens. We are all brethren, 
alike interested in the preservation of internal order, 
as we ure alike interested in the extermination of the 
incendiaries who menace us. We call upon the eiti- 
zens inutually to protect cach other. All persons and 
all property are uncer the protection of all. The noble 
cause which the people has caused to triumph, is too 
pure to be allowed to be soiled by the commission of 
any excesses. Let us leave to the enemies of Belgium 
pillage and burnings! Belgians, carry fire and sword 
only into the ranks of the Dutch. — Brussels, 30th Sep- 
tember. DE POTTER, 
CH. ROGIER, 
SYLVAIN VANDERWEYER, 
To the central committee. 





Large supplies of cannon, small arms, and of the va- 
rious munitions of war, have fallen into the hands of the 
Belgians. “The materiel found at Ostend, only, was va- 
lued at 7,000,000 florins. Nearly all the citadels and 
strong places were in their hands, and they had taken 
several military chests, well supplied. ‘There had been 
a good deal of fighting at many places, but in every in- 
stance, the people seem to have had the advantage, 25 
or 30,000 volunteers had assembled at Brussels. 


On the 6th Oct. the following order was issued—“‘The 
central committee of the provisional government of Bel- 
gium, considering that the Dutch government forms 
commissions at the Hague, composed among others of 
Belgians, formerly members of the states general, to 
treat of the affairs of Belgium, and considering also its 
decree of the 4th October, 1830, on the independence 
of Belgium, declares as null, and as attacks on the inde- 
pendence and security of the state, all acts or transac- 
tions which Belgians or others, not commissioned with 
powers from the provisional government of Belgium, 
may take it upon themselves to pass or conclude.” 

It would appear that the Hoilanders were much op- 
posed to a war with the Belgians, At Amsterdam the 
women cried out that their husbands and children should 
not be dragged to butchery. ‘The payment of the in- 


terest on the floating debt had not been made; and the 
value of the active debt had fallen from 65 to 40, and no 
sales even at that low price, though lately at the high 
one, regarded better than gold. 


It seems that Prussia will not interfere in the affairs of 
the Netherlauds, 
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M. Potter, an editor who was exiled from Brussels, 
has returned, and was received with the plaudits of the 
whole people—snd immediately taken into the provi- 
sional government. Gen Yan Haller appears to have 
acquitted himself with great ability. 

A letter trom Brussels dated 29th Sept. says—‘*The 
commander in chief of our troops has notified prince 
Frederick that he demands Messrs. Duepetinux and 


Pletincky, in exchunge for two superior officers, informe , 


ing him that if refused, allthese shal! be shot at nine 
this morning.”’ 

The number of houses burnt and otherwise destroyed 
at Brussels during the late events, is reckoned at two 
hundred. 

The tri-colored flag, in union with that of Brabant, 
was flying in many parts of the Netherlands. A large 

ortion of the people appear to wish a union with 

‘rance—but that cannot be expected to happen—as 
things stand at present. 

The Dutch troops are charged with monstrous ex- 
cesses at Brussels und its vicinity. The violations and 
murder of women, the wanton waste of life and proper- 
ty, are spoken of in the severest terms-—-but, probably 
much exaggerated, 

A very large number of Dutch officers and soldiers 
have been made prisoners. These will be held as 
pledges for the safety of Belgian patriots captured. 

Most frightful accounts of the excesses commit- 
ted by the Dutch soldiery in the late combats at Brus- 
sels, have been received both in Paris and London.— 
Letters published in the London Morning Chronicle, 
from a clergyman of the church of Eng!and, detail a se- 
ries of horrible barbarities. According to his account, 
several young ladies were violated, and then in a kind of 
savage mercy, butchered before their parents’ eyes. A 
private letter received in Paris says—“The Dutch vil- 
jains in the late contest, behaved with the utmost bar- 
barity, and committed every kind of crime. Citizens 
without arms, found by them in their houses, were cru- 
eified, burnt, had their hands, ears and noses cut off, 
and their tongues torn out; the young ladies of a school 
were violated by those monsters, and afterwards massa- 
ered; in short the diabolical deeds committed by these 
wretches are such that it is impossible to deseribe them, 
and } should not believe them, if they were not confirm- 
ed by those who witnessed them.” 

The exasperation of the people of Belgium at these 
excesses, has given additional strength to their determi- 
nation never again to unite with Holland. In the mean 
time, they begin to calculate their means of resistance, 
The population of Belgium is estimated at tour millions, 
and the number of men from 15 to 60 years of age, ca- 
pable of bearing arms in case of an invasion, is computed 
by M. Moreau de Jonnes, at 1,198,329 men, 

SPAIN. 

The French papers are filled with rumors and reports 
from Spain. Orders had been given to the monks at 
Barcelona, to arm themselves to defend their convents, 
Several persons had been executed in that city, and their 
families banished. A fierce perseeution prevailed there. 
All the dependents on the church were against the 
people. A great plot for the assassination of the king 
is sail to have been discovered at Madrid. ‘The liberals 


have been massacred at Oviedo, “by assassins orga- | 


nized by the bishop.” In all the provinces, the priests 
and monks were preaching to the people, exhorting them 
to make a St. Bartholomew massacre of all the liberals. 

The ‘emps, of Oct. 3, givesa letter from Madrid, of 
Sept. 27, which says:—** News has reached here that the 
inhabitants and garrison of Cadiz, have proclaimed the 
constitutional government.” , 

‘There isa report that Ferdinand would offer a charter 
to the people of Spain, und thus defeat the plan of his 
enemies! 

See “Spanish Circular,” page 192. 
sympathy for poor Ferdinand, for it seems that the chiefs 


of the priests are against him, and seek his deposition, | 


Hence we think that there is some, to us, undiscover- 
ed good in him. 
GERMANY GENERALLY, 
There were great disturbances in Hesse Cassel, Darm- 
stadt, Saxe Weimar and Hanover; Bavaria was also 
threatened. Bands of armed men had collected and 


committed many excesses, and there was some fighting. 
The Germanic diet was adopting measures for the pre- 
servation of order, anu nad commanded tic Tmerehing of 
troops for that purpose. - 

The ex-king Charles is said to have asked an asylum 
in Austria. 

The coronation of the imperial prince of Austria, as 
king of Hungary, took place on the 28th September. 
The royal family was to pass some days a? Presburg. 

Madam Christophe, widow of the emperor of Hay, 


had arrived at Vienna with her two daughters. She was 
to pass the winter in Tuscany. 


TURKEY AND GREECE, 

By the accounts from Smyrna, the Turks appear to 
have the intention of abandoning Attica, as they have 
burnt the forests that remained in the plains of Athens, 

A letter from general Schneider, commander of the 
French troops in the Morea, announces that he and his 
troops frankly and joyfully concur in the measures which 





France has judged necessary for her safety and her li- 
berties. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

All the Turks have been expelled from Algiers. A 
corps of 15 or 18,000 Moors and Arabs had been orgae 
nized, and taken into the pay of France, by gen. Clausel. 

The Jate dey of Algiers will take up his residence at 
Leghorn, where his agent has purchased two houses for 
him. 

Switzerland was in a much disturbed state, 

Extract of a private letter of the 23d ult. from Rome: 





—“‘The influx of French priests fills the streets of Rome, 
it increases daily, and the hospitality of the Christian ca- 
pital will soon be found insufficient for this extraordinary 
pilgrimage. “hese ecclesiasties pretend that they were 
driven from their churches, when Charles X. was de- 
prived of his crown, ‘They complain of persecution, of 
the triumph of impiety, and the contempt to which the 
Catholic religion is exposed. ‘hey are conspiring here 





against their country, and wish to arm the holy see against 
France. ‘The resignetions given in France since the fall 
of Charles X. by judges and deputies, find many imita- 
tors here among the prelates and canons, who are paid 
by France.” [But the pope has acknowledged the new 
government of France. } 

A rumor is put forth that the young queen of Portugal 
is to marry a son of the king of the French. This can be 





We have some | 


only a mere sfeculation, 
‘The bey of Constantine has sent his submission to the 

| French. The bey of Tripoli has engaged to write a let- 
, ter of apology to the king of the French, and pay 800,000 
francs; because of certain claims made upon him, By 
other articles of the treaty, he formally renounces, for 
himself and his suecessors, the right of fitting out priva- 
teers against Christian powers, which, when at war with 
the regency, are likewise to abstain from exercising this 
right against the trading vessels of Tripoli. He abolishes 
in his states the slavery of Christians, the tribute paid by 
Kuropean governments, and the monopoly of trade. He 
engages to give to foreign vessels, driven on the ‘Tripo- 
litan shore, the necessary aid, to pay the value of the 
effects which tuay be plundered, and pay a fine for mure 
| ders committed on the evews belonging to such vessels. 





| he bey of ‘Tunis, by a treaty signed August 8, has cone 
tracted similar engagements, ” 


One day later from England. 

The accounts of the riots at Berlin are said to have 

| been much exaggerated—and it is denied that the Dutch 
troops at Brussels committed those excesses with which 

they have been so severely charged, 

There are some indistinct notices of disturbances at 
Madrid. 

Many volunteers had gathered at Brussels, offering 
their service. Another visit from the king’s troops was 
expected, for he was making efforts to strengthen his 
army. 
| ‘The relations between Great Britain and France are 


| spoken of as being very friendly. 
| A new telegraphic system is about to be introduced in 
| France, for the use of merchants and others. It is thought 


‘that a despatch, containing several lines, may be trans- 


_ mitted 100 leagues in a few moments, at a cost not ex- 
ceeding 20 francs, 
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The London Morning Chronicle says of the political 
condition of England: 

“There ove warhihgs which ought not to be neglected. 
the aristocracy and the church are boldly denounced 
every where as the enemies of the country. his ex- 
pression of a deeply felt conviction is not to be trifled 
with, The time for sneering or rallying is gone by.— 
During periods of indifference, men may be laughed out 
ot their feeble resolves; but enthusiasm and resolutign 
never yet were turned aside by such weapons.” 

The same paper has the following awful proclamation 
as to the power of the duke of Wellington— 

“The duke of Wellington could easily obtain parlia- 
mentary majorities—aye, large majorities—to support 
him in any crusade against Belgium, we firmly believe. 
The aristocracy and clergy of this country are filled 
with the most deadly hatred against all that promises 
to raise and improve mankind in every country, and the 
tate revolution in France has almost deprived them of 
their senses, If the duke, therefore, on whom, at this 
moment, so heavy a responsibility rests, were to plunge 
the country and Europe in war (for to that it would 
come), we candidly own that we are without hope. ‘The 
people of England are so completely the slaves of the 
aristocracy, they are so accustomed to be trodden on, 
that they would be found we fear, without the proper 
spirit to actas they ought to act, in so trying an ocea- 
sion, ‘The passion of the aristocracy blinds them; and 
it would, therefore, be in vain to urge to them the con- 
sequences of plunging Europe in another war—of load- 
jing thisecountry with heavier burdens—and the dread- 
ful te-action which might one day follow the breaking 
loose of a people no longer able to bear their sutferings. 
Passion never listens to reason. The English aristo- 
eracy have not yet shewn in any one instance that they 
were governed by any regard for the millions of their 
countrymen. Our sole reliance is on the minister; and 
may he, in this trying conjuncture, be guided by a spirit 
of wisdom and moderation!” 

London papers of the 11th Sept. 

The price of wheat had further declined, and the duty 
was rising. No further fighting in the Netherlands was 
reported, A separation of Belgium from Holland was 
spoken of asa thing about to happen, under the media- 
tion of France and Great Britain—the prince of Orange 
vo he made a king. 

France has formally acknowledged the independence 
of the new American governments. 

Bightcen of the ships employed in the Davis’s straits 
fishery have been lost ina gate; six of them belonging 
to Hlall, 





SPANISIL CIRCULAR, 
[ Letter from Mad id.) 

The mimister, Calomarde, has recently addressed to 
all the courts royal of the kingdom, and to the bishops 
and arch-bishops, a seerct circular, which plainly shows 
of what stuffour statesmen are made, what sort of ideas | 
and priveiples they have, and how they endeavor to 
conceal the fmmortal events which have taken place in 
Paris. He says:— 

“Phe French revolution, which disturbed the peace of 
Enrope in 1789, has lately re-appeared, with all its ill- 
yomened symptoms, ‘The factions, after proscribing the 
august dynasty which had rendered the kingdom of 
France ‘happy and powertnl, loudly cry out for the 
whole fruit of their victory, and require from the provi- 
sional government the entire abolition of | hereditary | 
rights; that there should no longer exist a privileged re- 
lgion; that the Catholie church and the support of its 
ministers should cease to be a charge on the state, and 
be left to the charity of the publie; that the municipal 
and provingial authorities, and those who command the 
*nilitary force, should be elected by purely democratical | 
meins; that theshigh functionaries, distinguished by their 
loyalty to their unlortunate king, or by their adhesion to | 
institutions preservative of legitimacy, should be either | 
placed beyond the pale of the law, ov deprived of all po- | 
hiical influence; and that magistrates who dispensed jus- 
tice from the tribunal, should be stripped ot their fune- | 
tions. These and similar demands sufficiently indicate | 
the future condition of this great nation worthy ot a bet- 
than that which awnits it, and make Spain trem- 


te. beak 





mounsnes 


ble, on account of her propinquity, and the state in which 
she was left by the last civil commotion. Already the 
imcorrigible of 1820, who, flying from the just punish- 
ment which awaits their atrocious crimes, found refuge 
in foreign countries, begin to show themselves, thouga 
in insignificant numbers, on our frontier, encouraged by 
the events which have taken place in France, and con- 
cert projects of insurrection and desolation, forgetful that, 
although at the two epochs termed constitutional, they 
created among us novel interests, which were suggested 
to them by some of their partisans, the general mass of 
Spaniards, animated by a religious and passionate love for 
their King, and the salutary monarchieal institutions, will 
oppose to them, with the aid of a numerous royalist mili-« 
tia, a royal and compact force, which neither they nor 
their accomplices will be able to conquer in any point of 
the kingdom, where their despair may drive them to be- 
gin their attempts, even though they choose those parts 
which are not defended by the troops of the line. 

Llowever, these enemies of our repose will doubtless 
endeavor to ruin a power which they cannot epenly at- 
tack, by exciting jealousies, fomenting diseords, and by 
inspiring distrust against the authorities and their mea- 
sures; for revolution, stripped of her mask, is, gene- 
‘ally speaking, clothed with pretexts of a very different 
color from what she aims at; and if she succeed in de- 
stroying the elements which constitute the force of go- 
vernment without finding a strong opposition, she pro» 
ceeds to give law to the sovereign, to 6verthrow the al- 
tars, to sacrifice the ministers of religion, to destroy all 
hierarchy, to attack the rights of property, and to inun- 
date the country with blood and horror, as she did in the 
years 1820 to 1823, an epoch during which the prime 
movers of those scandalous proceedings amassed their 
fortunes, leaving us for the entire loss of our colonies, 
the ruin of our agriculture, our commerce, our indus- 
try, and the payment of immense sums which are due 
from good faith and justice, to those who contributed to- 
wards our pacification; and what is more unfortunate 
still, the sad necessity of employing measures of rigor te 
re-establish peace and good order, 

‘Lhe king, our lord, having always present to his mind 
the sad picture of our last Reasdaee: is on the watch to 
prevent the return of those miserable periods, and, per- 
suaded that the best means of effecting this ts to main- 
tain union and sound doctrine amoug the immense ma- 
jority of the nation, whose spirit is entirely opposed to 
that of France, has already dictated, and is still about 
to dictate, different measures, in order to ensure us of 
this inappreciable benefit, at the same time thatthey will 
blast in the bud every attempt against established order, 
—Ilis majesty, wishing then to ensure the suecess of his 
meastres, has deigued to determine that I shall write to 
the reverend archbishops, bishops, and presidents of the 
chanceries, and courts of the realm, to inform them, as I 
now do, ot the situation of our neighbors, and of the dan- 
gers which menace us; and that I take the same oppor- 
tunity of exhorting all men, in his royal name, to em- 
ploy their authority «nd personal interest to preserve the 
public tranquillity aud respect for the laws, to inspire 











those under them with the highest confidence in the 
measures by which the wisdom of his majesty purposes 
to avoid the contagion of the evils which are passing un» 
der our own view, and to make known the mierest 
which all classes have im actively co-operating for the 
accomplisliiment of his good and angust intentions. ‘Thus 
trusts the king, and f, in virtue of his sovereign orders 
make it known to you,’’ &e, 





REFORM IN ENGLAND. 





At a meeting held in Leicester, England, to celebrate 
the triumph of the French, the reverend Charles Ber- 
ry, after an eloquent tribute to the French, who, he said, 
‘merited the eternal gratitude of mankind,” who “now 
stood in the front of the civilized workd,” and ‘*who in 
three days had done more for the cause of freedom than 
we had achieved since the time of Cesar and the Ro- 
mauns,’? proceeded to say, **this is, undeubtedly, the 
greatest blow that has been given, in our time, to king- 
cralt and priest-eraft; these two are generally combined; 
and now, mark, gentlemen, what | am about to say; if I 
have well-weighed any part of my address, it is this—f 
will use no terms that [ have not selected, and I declare 
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that of king-eraft and priest-craft, the latter is more mis- 
chievous than the former {cheers. } I do not believe that 
the pricsts—I mean not Catholic oaly, but all Protestant 
»vriests; | mean not only the priests of France, but like- 
wise of the town and county of Leicester. 

l verily believe that they are the most inveterate and 
implacable foes that the liberties of mankind have to con- 
tend with cheers. | Some honorable exceptions, no 
doubt, there are; but asa body, they are the sworn apos- 
tles of bigotry, and servility, and slander. a hat has 
occurred the last few weeks amongst us, justifies me in 
thus speaking, and no reform in England will ever be worth 
considering that does not clip the wings ol these gentry, and 
place them more in accordance with the spirit and Light of 
the age; that docs render them the enlightened guides of 
the flock, instead of what they too generally are—mean 
sycophants, odious tithe-hanters, ever active to keep the 
people in slavery and darkness {cheers.] Twill venture to 
warn them, that if ever a revolution showld be efiveted in 
this country, their conduct will not be forgotten; they 
wili drink deep of the cup of just retribution. a 

Tt is a still more paintal consideration that the spirit 
and condict of the clergy will produce among the rising 
generation a contempt tor religion and its ministers, and 
vender infidelity as fatally prevalent amongst us, as Kt 1S 
‘yeported to'be in France [cheers,] LT will only add, that 
4 rejoice in these events, not only as great in themselves, 
‘yut because they are pregnant with important and benefi- 
“il consequetices to other nations, and think what a glo- 
rious ocenrrence that must be, which not only benefits 
the country in which it happens, but extends its healing 
influence to surrounding nations: which moves and agt- 
tates, not to injure, butto bless mankind, Depend upon 
it, there is not a despot upon the earth, thai does not 
turn pale when he reads the story of the French revolu- 
tion; he involuntarily raises his hand, aud feels whether 
his crown is upon his head, and if so, whether it sits 
firmly; and he will look round to see if he can, even by 
stealth, do something that may procure him a litde popu- 
larity, and lighten the fetters of his subjects, or rather 
his slaves [laughter and cheers.}] ‘This event has already 
shaken Belgium: it will overthrow the miserable tyrants 
of the peninsula: [t will regenerate Italy, Prussia and 
Germany, and even Turkey, Russia and China will one 
day reap the advantage of it. Last, but not least, it will 
do more than any thing that has ever occurred to bring 
about a reform in this country [cheers. }]—Thank God, 
we have aa intelligent people and a liberal minded mon- 
arch, and it the inhabitants of England have but a por- 
tion of that union, and valor, and generosity, and dcevo- 
tion to the public good, which has been so strikingly dis- 
played in France, it will not be long before they have 
accomplished such a reform in our representation as shall 
vender the horrovs of a general convulsion unnecessary.” 











ENGLAND~—ILN OLD TIMES, &e. 

We meet with certain following articles in the ‘*Boston 
Couvier.” ‘They are exceedingly interesting, as shewing 
the ancient hostility of England'to her American colo- 
nies, now the United States, becanse of applications of 
some portion of the surplus labor of the people to the 
important concern of clothing and supplying themselves, 
with various manufactured articles, 

It was the spirit of the whole British nation to keep the 
‘colonists as “thewers of wood and drawers of water’ to 
the ‘‘mother country.”” But ata very early period, the 
British ministers, and others, began to be jealous of the 
growing population, and free-breathings of the people of 
our Jand--and, to Keep our fathers ia a state of depen- 
dence, was the leading thought of every British siates- 
man concerning us. Even the great, and otherwise good, 
William Pitt, would not have allowed us to manufacture 
**q hob-nail’’—he desired thit we should be depen- 
dent even for that, much as he talked about liberty and 
condemned Oppression!—an inconsistency reconcilable 
only because that, with all his liberal opinions, he was as 
pure a John Bull m his heart, as those who wished to 
prevent the Jrish from catching herrings in their own bay 
of Wexford, because it interfered with the profits of 
English fishermen, who might supply the Irish people 
with English-caught herrings! 

This spirit of the British nation thus early shewn, has 
‘not been weakened by changes of circumstances or the 


lapse of time. When the war of the revolution was 
over, and the independence of the United Colonies was 
acknowledged by the treaty of Paris, lord Sheffield con- 
soled his countrymen with the prospect that our politi- 
cal independence would be balanced by a moral depen- 
dence on Great Britain, because that we could not ma- 
nufacture for ourselves; and it is well remembered, tat 
certain English artists and machines, which clandestinely 
reached the United States soon alter the peace, were 
bought up and sent back, that we might remain ignorant 
of the means of supplying our own wants; and Bagland, 
who had séolen, whenever and wherever she could, the ine 
ventions of other nations, became a fierce persecutor, that 
she might coutinue to possess the advantages thus feloni- 
ously obtained, She had given up political government 
over the United States—but dominion had not passed 
from her; and henee associations were formed or the 
encouragement of domestic manufactures even before 
the adoption of ouv constitution—for the whigs of that day 
perceived that ‘‘the revolution was not over” until they 
could supply themselves with all articles of necessity, and 
many stmaall beginnings were made—the greater part of 
which, however, soon perished, because of British hostility 
| towards them, manifested ina thousand different shapes— 
sometimes in fire,’ as Cobbett has said. And if those 
| who can look back 40 years, will refer to their own know- 
ledge of manufacturing establishments, they will feel the 
force of this remark. Tecan well recollect when the wilful 
| conflagration of a factory, seemed as if entering into the 
calculation of persons interested in its concerns. Still— 
| by degrees, step by step, we marched onwards. Agri- 
cultural implements began to be made, and many of the 
mechanic arts to flourish. ‘The history of the progress 
of these is deeply interesting,* and we may endeavor to 
give sketches of their advancement at some future day; 
and, with them, we hada few of the ponderous manufac 
tures of iron, and some of other metals and coarse earths, 
&e.—The sudden enlargement of our navigation and come 
merce by the French revolution, begat the necessity of 
many domestic manufactories, and these begat others, 
in geometrical progression, —mainly, tending, however, 
to the business which the wild state of Europe had cast 
into our hands, for a season—but the people of the inte- 
rior were chiefly clothed and supplied with the products 
of their own spinning wheels, looms and workshops, and 
some surpluses reached the cities and large towns.— 
Attera flood of commerce, whieh exeited the jealousy, 
or hate, of European nations, came on the embargo and 
other restrictive measures, to protect the persons and 
property of the United States. These produced a ne- 
cessity of looking into our own resources. Household 
industry was greatly increased, and many costly ma- 
nutacturing establishments were projected or built. A 
much extended attention was also given to the construc- 
tion of roads, bridges and canals—for the vastly supe- 
rior importance of the inlerior trade, as compared with 
the foreign one, manifested itself. Then came on the 
war, and the pinching necessities of the people for va- 
rious useful articles, urged a premature growth of large 
factories, sceing that the war was ended before they had 
acquired that consistency and strength which might bear 
competition with Kuropean establishments, and excessive 
losses followed the peace,—not so much felt by the peo- 
ple just then, beeause of the high state of excitement 














| which a rushing into trade had unhappily eaused, Eng- 
land again commanded our market—immense issues of 


our paper-money-manufactories called banks, returned 
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* We have the following in the “Boston Patriot,” and 


hope that the pamphlet alluded to will be given to the 
public, 


“A pamphlet now exists, published soon after Ma- 
dison’s resolutions were offered under Washington’s 
administration, anonymous, but with Jefferson’s own 
hand stated to be by James Madison, which mentions 
the leading object of the federal convention of 1787. tor 
framing a constitution to have been, to PROTECT our 
own industry by commercial regulations, countervailing 
the European regulations. 

“A gentleman not long since told me that Mr. Madi- 


son gave hima copy of the pamphlet, as his own pro- 
duation,’ 
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to their old state of rags, and property of almost every 
description, as valued by a new money-meter, appeared to 
have lost three-fourths of its former estimation. One wide 
ruin seemed spread over the country, for Britain forced 
in supplies of goods to the whole amount that we could 
possibly pay for in cash, or such articles as it pleased her 
to accept in exchange. Economy was compelled—and, 
after a while, the nation began slowly to revive. The 
tariff of 1816 had helped us some, and that of 1824 render- 
ed immense benctits to the United States, though it also 
caused mighty losses to individuals. Britain again thought 
that she had our manufacturers down, and millions worth 
of her goods, traudently imported, were hammered off by 
anection, sometimes at an actual loss—that, the market be- 
ing glutted at one time, a rich harvest, in advanced prices, 
Might be reaped at a subsequent one. But the ‘‘Ameri- 
can System” was now well understood and highly ap- 
preciated—and, though its practice had not accomplished 
much for the manufacturers, its kind principles were felt 
by the farmers and others, in the vast home market which 
it had created, and these rallied themselves, and caused 
the enactment of the law of 1828—not such a one as was 
wished, but the best that could be obtained, at a period 
of great political influence and feeling. And so we pro- 
ceeded, until now, (it cannot be thought extravagant to as- 
sert), our country is in the highest state of real and solid 
prosperity that it ever enjoyed—many large fortunes are 
not rapidly accumulating, but the productive classes live 
in much comfort and are getting forward; and it would 
seem that the whole world is in debt to us, judging by 
the low rate of exchange and the abundance of money in 
the banks, &e. Ata late publie sale at New York 3,200 
dollars of the three per cent. stock were sold at 935 per 
cent. And what has brought these things about? We 
say, profitable employment of labor, which includes a ge- 
neral abridgment of the power of Great Britain to keep 
us dependent on he, as it has been her design from the 
first planting of the colonics to the present time, that we 
should be. 

With these desultory remarks, intended as mere hints 








of important things, we shall proceed to offer the ex- 
tracts whieh gave this train to our thoughts. ‘They em- 
brace the whole of the present British system of free 
trade*—but without those disguises in which British 
agents in the United States now clothe it. We cannot 
fail, however, to express our astonishment, that seme, 
who should be regarded as high-minded and lofty Ameri- 
cans, are so deluded by British cunning, as to fall into 
this doctrine, though the practice cf Britain is diametri- 
cally opposed to her preaching. ‘The fish, oil and lum- 
ber of New England, the grain and flour of the middle 
and western states, are virtually prohibited to the con- 
sumption of the people of Britain, and tobacco is taxed 
en times its costin our country; every product ot our 
industry, except in the growth of cotton, is as if forbid- 
den——and yet a spirit is operating that will not claim 
RECIPROCITY—which is content with foreign regulations 
of American trade! Indeed, we cannot understand this, 
but in assigning bad motives or a want of thought— 
equally disgraceful to the American name, 
Fiom the Boston Courier. ’ 
Preamble to the act 15 Charles If. {About 1661-2. 
“And in regard to his majesty’s plantations beyond seas | 
are inhabited and peopled by his subjects of this king. | 
| 


Se 





dom of England, for the maintaining a greatcr correspond- 
ence and kindness between them, and keeping them! 
in a firmer dependence upon it; and rendering them: 
yet more beneficial and advantageous unto it in the 
further employment and inerease of English shipping | 
and seamen, vent of English woollens and other manu- 
factures and commodities, rendering the navigation to and | 
‘from the same more sate and cheap, and making we 
kingdom « staple not only of the commodities of these | 
plantations but also of the commodities of other countrics | 
and places for the supplying of them, and it being the | 
usage of other nations to keep their plantation trade to! 
themselvvs.—Ve it enacted, Ne. 

‘With the increase of population and w ralth, the co- 
lonists began also to introduce sundry manufactures, for | 











seized by the collector of the port of Buffalo, tor a vio- 
lation of the revenue laws. 


| 
* The British schooner Pree Trader, as lately been | 
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their own consumption, such as woollen and linen cloths, 
iron, hats, paper, &e. This excited the jealousy of the 
British mauufacturer, and various complaints were made 
to the fords commissioners of trade and plantations, and 
to parliament, by the merchants, planters and manufac- 
turers, that the colonists were carry ing on trade and set- 
ting up manufactures injurious to them, and to the inter- 
ests of the parent country. In consequence of these 
complaints the British house of commons in 1731, divect- 
ed the board of trade and plantations to make a report, 
“with respect to laws made, manufactures set up, or 
trade carried on in the colonies, detrimental to the 
trade, manufactures or vavigation of Great Britain.” In 
pursuance of this order, the board of trade made a 
report in which it is stated, that the following com- 
plaints have been lately made to this board against 
sume plantation laws, viz: ‘In Massachusetts bay an 
act was made to encourage the manufacture of paper, 
which law interferes with the profit made by the British 
merchant, of paper sent thither.”’ 


**In New England, New York, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania, and in the county of Somerset, 
in Maryland, they have fallen into the manufacture of 
woollen cloth and linen cloth, for the use of their own 
families, only. Flax and hemp being easily raised; the 
inhabitants manufactured them into coarse sorts of cloth, 
bags, traces, and halters for their horses, which they found 
did more service than those they had from any part of 
Europe.”’ 





“However the high price of labor, in general, in 
America, rendered it impracticable for people there to 
manufacture their linen cloth at less than twenty per 
cent. more than the rate in England, or woollen cloth at 
less than fifty per cent. dearer than that which is export- 
ed from home for sale. Jt were to be wished that some 
expedient might be fuilen upon to direct their thoughts 
from such undertakings, so much the rather, because 
these manufactures in process of time may be carried on 
in a greater degre, unless an early stop be put to their 
progress by employing them in naval stores! ! Where- 
fore, we take leave to renew our repeated proposals, that 
reasonable encouragement be given to the same. More- 
over we find that certain trades carried on and manufac. 
tures set up there, ave detrimental to the trade, manufac- 
tures and navigation of Great Britain. For the state of 
these plantations varying almost every year, more or less, 
in their trade and manufactures, as well as in other particu- 
lars, we thought it necessary for his majesty’s service, and 
tor the discharge of our trust, from time to time, to send 
general queries to the several governors in Amerie», that 
we might be the more exactly informed of the condition 
of the plantations, among which there were several that 
related to theiv trade and manufactures to which we re- 
ceived the following returns.” 

(tere follow statements trom the governors of the dif- 
ferent provinces of the manufacturing establishments at 
that day, which trifling as they now appear to us, did not 
escape the vigilant eye of the British guardians of “free 
trade, ’’] 

The commissioners then proceed. ‘*From the fore- 
going state it is observable, that ihere are more trades 
carricd on and manufactures set up in the provin- 
ces on the continent of America to the northward of 
Virginia, prejudicial to the trade and manufactures 
of Great Britain, particularly in New England, than 
in any other of the British colonics; which 1s not to be 
wondered at, for their soil, climate and produce, being 
pretty nearly the same with ours, they have no staple 
commodities of their own growth to exchange for our 
manufactures, Which puts them under greater necessity, 
as well as under greater temptations, for providing for 
themselves at dome; to which mey be added, in the char- 
ler governments, the little dependence they have upon 
the mother country, and, consequently the less restraint 
they are under in any matters detrimental to her intereste. 
A ad, therefore, we humbly beg leave to repeat and sub- 
mitto the wisdom of this honorable house, the substance 
of what we formerly proposed in our report on the silk, 
linen and woollen manufactures herein before recited, 
numely, whether it might not be expedient to give these 
colonies, proper encouragements for turning their indus- 
try to sweh manufactures and products as might be of 
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service to Great Britain, and more particularly to the 
production of all kinds of naval stores.” 

Sir Josiah Child, in his discourse on trade, (an advo- 
cate of free trade, | dave say), says, “that New England 
is the most prejudicial plantation to this kingdom.” In 
proof of which he says—*1 am now to write of a people, 
whose frugality, industry, temperance, and the happiness 
of whose laws and institutions promise to them long life 
with a wondertul increase of people, riches, and power; 
and although no men ought to envy that virtue and wis- 
dom in others which themselves can or will not prac- 
tise, but rather to commend and admire it; yet I think 
it is the duty of every good man primarily to respeet the 
welfare of his native country: and, therefore, though | 
may offend some whom I would not willingly displease, 
1 cannot omit, in the progress of this discoure, to take 
notice of some particulars, wherein Old England suffers 
diminution by the growth of these colonies settled in 
New England, and how that plantation differs from those 


more southerly with respect to the gain or loss of this 
kingdom.” 


From the Boston Patriot. 

The following extract of a letter, published in April 
1766, in the Independent Chronicle, shews, that the hos- 
tility of Great Britain to the manufacturing indusiry of 
this country bears an early date. We are now fighting 
again the battles of our own industry which were fought 
in the revolution, and the interest which Britain feels 
in paralizing the productive industry of the country was 
not greater then, than it now is: 

Extract of a letter from London, dated March 28, 1766. 

“The parliament are much concerned for fear the 
Americans should set up maunufuctures of their own, 
which they wre told will certainly be the case, unless 
they give us a free and extensive trade, which they seem 
much inclined to do; and [ make not the least doubt 
the Americans will be ona much better footing than 
they have ever yet been, and thought of more conse- 
quence.—Vhere are vast quantities of goods putting up 
for America, and Quebee in particular, no less than 16 
ships up for that place, and 2 or 3 already sailed.” 

[te glut the market, and break up our then weak and 
infant establis!iments. } 


And how were these things met, at that day, when the 
sun of Jiberty was rising over this land? We shall see. 
In a letter to congress, peobably written by Dr. Frank- 
lin, dated at Paris, May 26, 1777, and signed by him 
and W. Deane, when things were at the worst, they say, 
“Every day’s expericnce confirms to us, what is pointed 
out indeed by nature itself, the necessity of rendering 
America independent, in every sense of the word. ‘The 
present glorious though trying contest, will do more to 
render this independence fixed and certain, if cireum- 
stances are seasonably improved, than would otherwise 
have been effected in an age. T'he manufactory of any 
one necessary article among ourselves, is like breaking 
one link of the chains which have heretofore bound the 
two worlds together, and which our artful enemies had, 
under the mask of friendship, been long winding round, 
and round us, and binding fast.” 

From the Boston Chronicle of April 7, 1766. 

Providence, March 12, 1766.—*‘On the 4th instant, 
eighteen daughters of liberty, young ladies of good repu- 
tation, assembied at the house of doctor Ephraim Bowen, 
in this town, in consequence of an invitation of that gen- 
tleman, who hath discovered a laudable zeal for intro- 
ducing HOME MANUFACTURES. ‘There they exhibited a 
fine example of industry, by spinning from sunrise until 
dark, and displayed a spirit for saving their sinking coun- 
try, rarely to be found among persons of more age and 
experience. ‘The doctor provided an elegantly plain 
dinner, and other refreshments for the fair company; but 
they expended but very lite time in dining, and cheer- 
fully agreed to omit fea, to render their conduct consis- 
tent.— Besides this instance of their patriotism, before 
they separated, they unanimously resolved that the stamp 
act was wnconstilutional, that they would purchase no 
more British MANUFACTURES, unless it be repealed, 


that they would not even admit the addresses of uny gen- \ be adopted at the next meeting, which, by adjournment, 


tlemen, should they have opportunity, without they de- 
termined to oppose its execution to the last EXTREMITY, 
































if occasion required. We hear another meeting of these 
daughters of liberty, with many more, is intended to be 
held at the court house some time in .2pril next, there to 
spin a handsome piece of linen, as a premium to be given 
the person who shall raise the greatest quantity of good 
flax in the county of Providence in the year 1766.” 

Further—from the Boston Chronicle of April 8. 1785. 
Early yesterday morning the*following hand-bill was 

found posted up in different parts of the town, (And 

had its effect, as will be seen below.) 
FRIENDS AND FELLOW-TOWNSMEN, 

In the day of spproaching calamity, in the hour of im- 
pending danger, when destruction and poverty threaten 
the body politic: It becomes every lover of his country 
to be vigilant; every friend of the community to be 
awake: Butthe Genius of Boston appears to sleep on 
his post; the GUARDIAN ANGELS of the commonwealth 
have fled from earth. 

Indulge me for a moment to assume their places: 
This hour, U have liberty to address you; the next, shall 
contemplate your ruin with pity; arouse then, ye pa- 
triots of Massachusetts, awake the band of honest me- 
chanics, hear my reasoning with patience, examine its 
foree with candor, and firmly delidberate,—RESOLVE TO 
LIVE. 

Does not every part of this metropolis severely feel 
the amazing importation of British manufactures, to the 
prejudice of home-made commodities? Are not all the 
different classes of mechanics materially injured by the 
residence of ENGuisa Facrors, who import and vend 
cheaper than own citizens can afford to sell, all the con- 
veniences and luxuries of life. Hats, shoes, ready-made 
clothes, and all other articles, are daily brought in (via 
Halifax) and the sinews of your political existence cut 
off, to make returns in Great Britain. A circulating 
medium is not at present to be found; the rapid sale of 
their accursed commodities present the whole of your 
cash a peace offering ut the foot-stool of George the third: 
the hatter, the shoe maker, blacksmith, wheelwright, 
pewterer, taylor, and all other handicraft, are now march- 
ing in solemn procession, and begging charity at the hands 
ot refugee factors. ‘Vhink not the idea overcharged: 
Would to heaven I held the trampet of an arch-angel, 
and could rouse you from the slumbers of political death! 
But remember, | have warned you. 

Assemble then, unitedly assemble, place those pa- 
triots in the chair, who framed the non-importation, and 
let all the peopic refuse to purchase of these Atrelings, 
or barter the blood, the treasures of a DIGNIPIED RE- 
PUBLIC, for the gewgaws of luxury, or even the necessa- 
ries of life, 

Above all, be cautious, be guarded! I hate the bustle 
of mobs, but I venerate the glorious spirit of freemen, 
displayed in meetings, to which authority gives a legal 
sanction: Call on the fathers of the town; they will 
grant the reasonable request: Study to discourage Bri- 
tish traders, as their parliament have discouraged your 
commerce,—bid them depart in peace, their persons sa- 
cred, their property inviolate, but let them not remain, 
to undermine the basis of our empire, by silently suck- 
ing the blood of each individual. 

Ten thousand suits of clothes have this day arrived 
from Hlalitax, ten thousand more are hourly expected. 
Your trade is dead, your mechanics ave beggars, then 
rouse in the moment; awake or be forever lost. 


THE SPIRIEV OF 1775! 





April 6, 1785. 

Boston, April 28, 1785.--On Vhursday last, in con- 
sequence of notice given in the papers, requesting a mect- 
ing of the artisans and tradesmen of this town, to take 
into consideration what measures are necessary to be 
taken, respecting the intrusion into this metropolis, of cer- 
tain British factors, &e. and the present unequal system 
of commerce tending not only to the ruin of this country, 
but to the immediate impoverishment of the mechanics, 
by the importation, in vast quantities, of articles formerly 


manufactured here,—a large and respectable number as- 


sembled at the Green Dragon tavern, when, alter choos- 
ing 2 moderator, they amply discussed the object of the 
mecting, and appointed a committee to dratt a plan, to 


was held on Monday last, when the following report of 
their committee was read and accepted. 
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We, the tradesmen and manufacturers of the town of 
Boston, impressed with the danger which threatens the 
several branches of our oceupations by the large impor- 
tations from Europe, of certain articles commonly ma- 
nufactured in this country: which practice, if pursued, 
either by our own merchants, or foreign agents, we con- 
ceive must eventually ruin those branches, which for a 
long time have been established among us: 

Voted, Vhat 2 committee be appointed by this body, 
to draft a petition to the next general court, setting forth 
the diflictlties, the manufacturers of this town labor un- 
der, by the importation of certain articles, (to be enume- 
rated in the petition), and praying a PROHIBITION, or that 
such dudies be laid, as will effeetually promote the manu- 

Jactiure of the same. 

Voled, That we will support and countenance all per- 
sons who shall inform of any breach in such acts of go- 
vernment, which may be made, laying a duty or prohi- 
bition, on any articles imported from Europe or else- 
where, 

Sensible how necessary it is for our common safety, to 
establish among all classes a lasting union, both in senti- 
ment and conduct, to frustrate the evil tendency ef such 
importations: 

Therefore, Voted, That we will withhold all commer- 
cial connection with those merchants, agents and factors, 
who have arrived, or may hereafter arrive from England, 
with intentions to carry on a mercantile business, to the 
injury of our own merchants and manufacturers, until 
the determinations of the legislature of this common- 
wealth respecting such persons are ascertained, 

As the merchants and traders have agreed “to en- 
courage all in their power the manufactures of this coun- 
try,”’ 

Voted, That this body entertain the highest opinion of 
their sincere intentions to join with us in ALL measures 
necessary to attain this desirable end; and that they will, 
consistent therewith, withhold all further importations of 
any articles as are usually manufactured among ourselves. 

Voted, Vhat should we obtain the desired redress, we 
will endeavor to keep the several articles of our manu- 
facture within moderate prices. 

Voied, ‘Vhat we do bear our public testimony against 
scnding away our circulating cash for foreign remittances; 
as this practice, we conceive, is calculated to impoverish 


the country, to distress individuals in the prosecution of 


their business, and in the payment of their taxes. 

Voted, ‘Vhat a committee be appointed to write to the 
committee of merchants and traders of this town, enclos- 
ing them a copy of these votes, and desiring a mutual 
correspondence on the subject, 

A committee for the above purpose was then chosen, 
consisting of the following gentlemen, viz: John Gray, 
esq. capt. Sarson Belcher, Mr. John Skinner, Mr, Ben- 
jamin Austin, jun. and Mr. S. G. Jarvis. 
~ Woted, ‘Vhat each branch of business, (tradesmen and 
manufacturers), choose one out of each branch, to repre- 
sent them, and to form a standing committee; and that 
this committee give notice of the time and place of such 
meeting. 

Voted, That the committee now chosen to write to the 
merchants, &e. continue as the committee of this body of 
tradesmen, until the meeting of the other, constituted as 
by the last vote, 

So strong was the excitement at this period against 
these refugees and tories who were active in throwing 
British manufactures into the markei, (says alate Boston 
paper), that the mechunics compelled one of the houses 
engaged in this busine ss, actually to **shut up shop, and 
the partners were obliged to abseond, trom the fear of 
being *‘tarred and feathered, and carted out of town.” 
During the revolution, this remedy was considered by 
our ancestors miallible for all eases of suspeeted patriot- 
ism; because, We suppose, as the *fsons of liberty” were 
resolved to slick to their principles, they thought it no 
more than fair that those who refused to stick to them, 
should receive an application, that would be likely to 
stick to themselves, st least till the fire of patriotism had 
been kindled, so asto warm and melt their hearts, as 
well as their coats. 








| 
| 


co-operation of the merchants, who, at the same time, 
held a meeting, and, among other resolves, adopted the 
tollow ing: 

Voted, That we will encourage, a/l in our power, the 
MANUFACTURES and produce of this country, and will, in 
all cases, endeavor to promote them. 

They also replied to the committee of mechanics, in an 
interesting letter, fully recognizing the expediency and 
indispensable necessity of a PROTECTING TARIFF. JOHN 
HANCOCK signed this letter, ‘tin the name and in be- 
half of the committee of merchants, tradesmen and 
others,” He used this remarkable language: 

‘*We shall cheerfully use what Iittle influence we may 
have, in promoting and encouraging the manufacturers of 
our own country, and for obtaining, at the next general 
court, such restrictions and excises as may have so happy 
a tendency. 

“We derive great support from that unanimity which 
appears to actuate our respective proceedings, and, while 
that subsists, We can no more despair of the commerce, 
trade and manufactures, than of the liberties of Amee« 
rica.” 

CIRCULAR. 
Boston, Aug, 20,1788. 

Gentlemen: —We, being appointed by the association 
of tradesmen and manafacturers of the town of Boston, 
to write to our brethren throughout the several states, 
do now address you on the very important and interest- 
ing subject of our own manufactures. 

The late system of commerce, pursued since the 
peace, of importing such articles as can be manufactured 
among ourselves, tends to discourage the whole body of 
tradesmen and manufacturers of these states, who de- 
pend, for the support of themselves and families, on 
their various occupations; and this practice, unless 
speedily checked, by the prudent exertions of those who 
are more particularly interested, must eventually prove 
ruinous to every mechanical branch in America, 

Impressed with these sentiments, and finding the evil 
daily increasing, the tradesmen and manufacturers of 
the town of Boston, awakened by a sense of the danger 
which threatened them, assembled to deliberate on 
measures Lo relieve themselves from the destructive ten- 
deney of such importations, 

An association was accordingly formed, consisting of 
a jrepresentative from each branch; and, in this body, the 
whole manufacturing interest of this town becomes an 
object of general attention. 

‘The first measure adopted by this association, was to 
pass resolyes respecting the importation of certain arti- 
cles from Europe by our own merchants, and numbers 
of British agents residing among us; but knowing that 
nothing could be effected to any radical purpose, unless 
we had the authovity of the laws, we petitioned the le- 
gislature of this state, praying that duties might be laid 
on the several articles enumerated in our petition. In 
consequence of which application, our legislature com- 
plicd, in a great measure, with our request, by enacting 
laws for the encouragement of industry and for the pro- 
moting of our own manufactures, 

lHlowever, as we are sensible that our present situation 
requires an extensive co-operation to complete the pur- 
poses we wish, we tuke this method to bring forward a 
confederated exertion, and doubt not, from an union of 
sentiment, benefits may arise. We therefore apply to 
you, gentlemen, to lend us your assistance, and, like a 
band of brothers, whose interests are connected, we beg 
you to join in such measures, to advance the general 
good, as your prudence shall suggest, and your wisdom 
dictate. 

We would, with submission, recommend an associae 
tion of your trailesmen and manutacturers, formed upon 
the most extensive basis, and supported upon the most 
liberal principles; we may then hope the manufactures 
of this country will flourish, when each man becomes 
interested, not only in his own branch, but in those of 
his brethren: encouraged by such extensive patronage, 
each individual will be animated to pursue his business 
with alaerity, knowing that he acts in concert with 
those on whose triendship he can with confidence rely. 

An association being established in your state, we 


Nor were the mechanics alone in their movements} shall be very happy to correspond with it; and we flat- 
on this important subject; they had the sympathy and | ter ourselves, from this social intercourse, a general har- 
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mony will prevail throughout the whole manufacturing | 


interest of this country. 

As we hope to experience the good effeets of the late 
acts of our general court, we should recommend a peti- 
tion for a similar purpose to your legislature; and from 


the known disposition of your state to promote the wel- | 


fare of America, we doubt not some plan will be devised 


by your general assembly to prevent the importation of 


such species of articles as are commonly manufactured 
in America, 

We need not urge the necessity of some measures be- 
ing immediately taken by the whole confederacy. The 
embarrassment of our navigation—the large debts con- 
tracted in Britain—and the remittances of our currency — 


ali serve to put every real friend to his country upon se- | 


rious attention; and, if any mode can be adopted to re- 
medy these evils, we are convinced no American will be 


| 
| 


| 





extension, or otherwise, to evade or defraud the reve- 
nue,”? a responsible discretion is necessarily to be ex- 
ercised by the officer directing the seizure. Lf, froma 
view of all the facts and circumstances which may come 
to his knowledge, there shall appear to him reasonable 
cause to believe that any package or invoice had been 
made up with intent, by false valuation or extension, or 
otherwise, to evade or defraud the revenue, it is his duty 
to make the seizure, 

I take occasion to add, that the decision of the ap- 


| praisers, that goods have been charged too low, is not of 


itself conclusive evidence of fraudulent intent. The act 


/of 1828 directs the appraisers to ascertain the “trae 


backward in the cause, but will join heart and hand to- 


promote the desirable purposes. 

The means we propose, we conceive, 
to put each state upon deliberating on a subject highly 
important to the manufacturing interest; and we cannot 
but hope that some lasting benefits will accrue from the 
united voice of the tradesmen and 
America, 

These states are so extensive in their boundaries, so 
various in their climate, and so connected in their pa- 
tional interest, that if a plan could be adopted, through- 
out the confederation, for the exchange of the produce 
and manufactures of each state, we conceive it would 
serve to cement a general union, and prove 4 means to 
promote the interest of the whole. 


are calculated 


The northern states might furnish many articles of 


manufactures which are now imported from Europe; and 
in return might receive those supplies peculiar to the 
growth and climate of the southern. 

An association formed throughout the states upon so 
liberal a plan, would establish many extensive branches 
of manufactures: and, if prosecuted with spirit, would 
put this country above the humiliating state of lavishing 


her stores of wealth to promote the manufactures of 


Europe. 
We wish you to communicate this letter to such towns 
of your state as you shall think proper. 
Weare, gentlemen, with every sentiment of respect, 
your most obedient servants, 
JOHN GRAY, 
GIBBENS StLARP, 
BENJAMIN AUSUIN, jr. 
SARSON BELCHER, 
WILLIAM HAWES, 
JOSHUA WITHERLE, 
SCL” We have many more like articles, but cannot 
give room to them at present. 





CIRCULAR TO THE COLLECTORS OF CUS- 
TOMS. 
Treasury department, Oct. 12, 1830. 

Sir: Information having been requested as to the na- 
ture and extent of the discretion of the collector, in seiz- 
ing and prosecuting goods for a violation of the revenue 
laws, | would observe that the act of 28th May, 1830, 
may be considered as superseding the provisions of all 
previous acts which are inconsistent with it. You will, 
therefore, look into that act for your guide in all the 
cases to which itrefers. ‘he words are, ‘if the [packa- 
ges! be found not to correspond with the invoice, or to 
be falsely charged in such invoice, the collector shall 
order forthwith all the goods contamed in the same en- 
try to be inspected;” ‘‘and if any packages shall be found 
to contain any article not deseribed in the invoice; or if 
such package or invoice be made up with intent, by false 
valuation or extension, or otherwise, to evade or defraud 
the revenue, the same shall be forfeited,” 

The true construction of this clause, [ apprehend, 
leaves no discretion with the collector where the package 
contains any article not described in the invoice.—In 
that case, the goods must be seized. If no fraud was in- 
tended, a remedy is provided in the remitting power 
conferred on the secretary of the tweasury by the act of 
3d of March, 1797, and the 7th section of the act of 28th 
of May, 1830. But, in the eases specified in the latter 
part of the clause, viz: “the intent by false valuation or 


value,” which, it is believed, was not intended to be 
synonymous with ‘factual cost’—the words used in for- 
mer acts to indicate the dutiable value of goods. This 
idea is corroberated by the 3d section of the act of 1850, 
where it is provided, that, before the importer can ap- 


| peal from the appraisement made under that act, he must 


/make oath ‘tihat the appraisement is bigher than the ac- 


tual cost and proper charges on which duty is to be 
charged, and that he verily believes it is higher than the 


fcurrent value’ of the said goods, including said charges 


manufacturers of | 


at the place of exportation.”’—-This clause may be con- 
sidered as a legislative construction of the powers con- 


ferred on the appraisers to estimate the goods above 
| their actual cost; but it is not to be presumed that there 


when the goods are invoiced at the actual cost. 


! 


| 


| 


| 





tee, and Mr. William Rogers, clerk. 


is an intent, by talse valuation, to defraud the revenue, 
‘Khese 
cases will, therefore, be addressed to the sound discre- 


‘tion of the collector, in the exercise of which, the 


amount of difference between the invoice and appraise- 
ment will be circumstances to be duly considered. 
With respect to that part of the inquiry which relates 
to the power of the collcetor to forbear prosecutions al- 
ready commenced, although an unlimited discretion of 
this nature could not be properly conceded, yet [ appre- 
hend that no principle of policy would be violated, nor 
any public injury incurred, by forbearing to prosecute 


‘the libels in those cases in which the judgement of the 


collector may be subsequently satisfied that there was no 
legal ground for the seizure at the time it was made. 
I am, respeettully, your obedient servant, 
S. D. INGHAM, secretary of the treasury. 


GENEKAL CHEROKEE COUNCIL, 
Krom the Cherokee Phania, Oct. 16. 
Monday, ith. ‘Vhis day the two houses of the gene- 
ral council of the Cherokee nation were organized. Mr, 
J. Ridge was elected president of the national commit- 
Going-Suake was 


‘elected speaker of the council, and A. McCoy, clerk, 





On Tuesday the two houses met in joint committee, to 
whom was read and interpreted the following 
MESSAGE: 
To the committee and council, 
in general council convened, 

Friends and feliow citizens:—We are permitted once 
more to witness the dawn of that day, which by the pro- 
vision of the constitution, is designated for the annual 
convention of the generat council. For this inestimable 
privilege, our thanks are due to /im who holds the des- 
tiny of man and governs the universe. lu the tempes- 
tuous scenes of revolving time, we have had our day of 
trial and affliction; yet, through //is merciful interposi- 
tion, we have experienced seasons of joyful hope—and 
should trouble and difficuities still rise up as vivid clouds 
o’er our aching breasts, and threatening destruction 
clime its doletul note in our ears, hope and faith in //im 
can remove them, 

In pursuance of duty, | will suggest for your conside- 
ration, such topics as in my opinion the public good seem 
to require, and holding your seats, as you do, by the tree 
choice of the majority of the people, it devolves pon 
you to adopt such measures as will promote the public 
welfare. 

‘Yo meet the exigeney of the times, a law was passed 
ut the late extra session, authorizing the principal chief 
to take measures for defending the rights of this nation 
before all courts of law and equity in the United States, 
against the acts of any individual state attempting to ex- 
ercise jurisdiction within our limits, to the end that the 
question, touching the right of sovercignty, may be ta- 
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ken up before the supreme court of the United States, 
for adjudication, In the decision of this important ques- 
tion, this nation has every thing that is sacred at stake, 
and Georgia nothing. Yet the constituted authorities of 
the later feign to be very sensitive on all oceasions, when 
the subject is only touched—at the same time by their 
own laws, the lives, liberty, and property of the Chero- 
kees are left exposed to the mercy of the assassin, the 
tyrant, and the robber, provided the foul deed can but 
escape the eye of an honest whiteman, and the most com- 
mon privilege of freemen is dened to them. 

Mr. Wm. Rogers has been appointed as agent in be- 
half of the nation to attend to all cases that may occur 
in the courts of Dekalb, Gwinnett, Hall and Habersham 
counties, and the professional services of ‘Thomas W. 
Harris and Wm. H. Underwood, esquires, have been 
engaged. The character and talents of these gentle- 
men stand high—they will attend to all cases that have 
or may occur in the five contiguous counties of Georgia, 
that claim the right of exercising jurisdiction within our 
limits. 

‘The arrest of one of our citizens at New Echota, by 
the deputy sheriff of Gwinnett county, under a writ of 
ne exeat, issucd by judge Clayton, and his imprisonment 
in the jail of that county, isa stamp of grinding oppres- 
sion; and when he was brought betore the court for trial, 
the same judge who had granted the writ discharged him, 
on the ground that the affidavit made by the prosecutor 
was insufficient to have warranted the issuing of such a 
writ—also the arrest of three other citizens of this na- 
tion by the sheriff of Hall county, under a writ of at- 
tachment, issued by judge Clayton against them, for dis- 
obeying a bill of mjunction which he had previously 
granted against them tor digging gold within our territo- 
rial limits; and, after conducting them into Georgia be- 
fore the court then in session at Watkinsville, judge 
Clayton ordered them to stand committed until all costs 
were discharged, thereby compelling them to pay a heavy 
cost, to avoid going to jail, and at the same time binding 
them in a large bond to appear betore the court at Gains- 
ville to stand their trial; and when appearing betore that 
court, they were dismissed by the judge without a trial, 
on the ground that the governor could not be a prosecu- 
tor in such a case. ‘This is another instance of great in- 
justice and oppression. a 

The case of judge Sanders for punishing a white man 
under the laws of the nation, for the crime of horse 








stealing; and that of Corn Tassel, who is charged with 
committing murder upoo another Cherokee within the 
limits of the nation, have been postponed by the judge 
for the purpose ot relerring the pleas to the Jurisdiction 
of the court, to a convention of judges at Milledgeviile, 
on the first week in November neat, although he had 
himself once decided ageinst them, Thus you will see 
the manner in which the rights of our citizens have been 
tantalized by the officcrs of Georgia, under their laws. 
There is another circumstance worthy of being noticed. 
The deputy sheriff of Gwinnett county, on a case of 
debt, penetrated into the nation and arrested a respecta- 
ble Cherokee woman, and took her off captive trom the 
arms of her husband and the crics of her children, for 
the jal of @ distant land of about one hundred miles; 
but after travelling fiiteen miles, she was released by 
giving bail. ‘Phere are many other acts of equally 
grievous character perpetrated agamst our ciuzens un- 
der the laws of Georgia, and these are but 4 specimen 
of the effects of the exercise of jurisdiction over the 
Cherokees by Georgia; in which grievous evils the pre- 
sident of the United States has told us he cannot inter- 
ose his authority m our behalf. ' 

The privilege directed under the sanction of the pre- 
sident to the agent, for the citizens of the United States 
to occupy the improvements which have been leit by 











companied with a note made by the agent, saying that 
there were, no doubt, many white families on these plae 
ces who had not applied for nor obtained permits, and 
that such were not tobe interrupted. ‘This strange pro- 
cedure has placed upon our soil some of the most vi- 
cious and base characters that the adjoining staies can 
produce, who are very active in annoying our citizens by 
stealing from them horses and other property: to ena- 
ble them to perform their nefarious purposes with more 
effect, they have sought to form a link, with such of our 
had citizens as they can associate into their club. This 
state of things is truly grievous and much to be lament- 
ed—but if the authorities of the general government will 
not order the nevessary antidote, how can the evil be 
effectually remedied without resurting to such measures 
as would bring down upon us the censure and disappro- 
bation of the officers of the general government? Acts 
of the most innocent character, however necessary and 
expedient, when performed under the authorities of this 
nation, in these days, are too apt to be misrepresented 
and magnified into an offence. 

The confused situation of the gold mines, the line 
which the president, under the report of gen, Coffee, 
has assumed to establish, and the lands reserved, under 
the treaty of 1819, for a school fund, which was to have 
been disposed of by the president and applied under his 


| discretion for the benefit of this nation, require your de- 


liberation. Other subjects of importance will be sub- 
mitted for your consideration in a subsequent communi- 
cation, JOHN ROSS. 

October 11th, 1830. 

To the committee and council in general council con- 
vened, 

I submit herewith a letter from the United States’ 
agent in this nation, enclosing a document, purporting to 
be a copy of «a letter addressed to the Creek agent from 
the secretary of war,and enclosed by him in a Jetier to 
col. Ward, for the information of the Indians under his 
agency, and which col. Montgomery believes was in- 
tended to be communicated to the Cherokees also, as 
he conceives them to be embraced in the “opinions and 
arguments” it contains, JOHN ROSS, 

Cherokee Agency, 1st Sept. 1830. 

Sin: IT have some days since received a letter from the 
secretary of war, of which the enclosed is a copy. 1 for 
some time hesitated whether to send it to you or not, in- 
asmuch as it is in the first place addressed to col. Ward, 
and only directed to me on the envelope. But as he 
says ‘‘it contains the sentiments of the president con- 
cerning the removal of the Indians, and further negotia- 
tion with them on that subject, and the course which in 
future is intended to be pursued, and that the opinions 
and arguments contained in it, are applicable to every 
tribe, which shall decline the hberal terms proposed to 
congress”—I have finally concluded the Cherokees are 
embraced in it, as well as others, that notwithstanding 
the mistake in the direction, it would be wrong in me to 
withhold from them the information, opinions, and argu- 
ments which it contains. It 1s, therefore, enclosed, and 
the serious reflection of the Cherokees is requested up- 
on the subject to which it relates. Very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, Il, MONTGOMERY, 

John Ltoss, principal chief, Cherokee nation. 

[cory.] 
Frauklin, 2d Aug. 18350. 

Sir: The following Iviter was Iately addressed to the 
agent of the Creek nation; it contains the sentiments of 
ihe president concerning the removal of the Indians, and 
further negociations with them oa that subject, and the 
course which in future is intended to be pursued, the 





the emigrants, seem to bave been extended by the agent 
without limitation, or without a just regard for the cha- 
racter of such oceupants, and the instructions of the se- 
eretary of war, directing him to grant permits subject 
to them conduct, uutd the order has been eitier coun- 
termanded or dispensed with, at the discreuion of the 
agent. A list of places, which are said to have been 


abandoned by the emigrants, was furnished to the officer 
commanding the detachment of troops ordered on the 
Alabama and Tennessee lines to remove intruders, ac- 





opinions and arguments contained in it being applicable 

to every tribe which shall decline the liberal terms pro- 

posed by congress. It is forwarded, that you may make 
them kuown to those who reside within your agency. 
Respectfully, J. H., EATON, 

Col. Ward. 

Franklin, Tenn, 291k July, 1830. 

Dear ein: On the subject of removal it is matter of 

regret to find, that, with all the fair and reasonable argu. 
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ments which have been urged, the Indians still manifest | to pay from the government treasury the expenses cof 


an indisposition to make exchanges of their land, and re- 
move beyond the Mississippi, On the score of feeling 
and prejudice, some consideration may arise, as to leav- 
ing their homes, and retiring to a new country; but as it 
regards ultimate benefit and advantage to be derived, but 
little room can be ieft for doubt to rest upon, The In- 
dians would really perceive the force of the arguments 
which so repeatedly have been urged, were it not tor 
busy advisers who, without believing what they say, ima- 
gine and assert a systematic course of injustice to be in- 
tended towards them; availing themselves of this, the 
chiefs omit not to practise great coyness and seek to re- 
press every expression of opinion by the common Indi- 
ans, in the hope that their own interests and fortunes 
may the better be advanced. From information various- 
ly obtained, there is little room to doubt, but that the 
greater part of the nation are in favor of a removal, 
could they be at liberty to give utterance to their senti- 
ments. This privilege is denied; and such is the deep 
hostility affected to be felt, that punishments in some 
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their removal, and to provide for their support feo 
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dence? 


one year afterwards; vor is this all! 


The land is tzo 
belong to them = in 


fee, thereby affording an earne st 


that they are to be again interrupted in their posse s- 


sions, no more forever. And is this injustice—ba e- 
barity, as it has been styled, such as is calculated ‘to 
call down the avenging hand of an offended Pro vi- 
Strike out from the act the word *Indian 3,’? 
and let it read that “the poor people of the states 
who choose to remove, shall have equal or better 
lands than they occupy provided for them—that they 
shall be removed at the public expense, and provided 
with provisions until they can raise their crops,”— 
would there be any thing in this to demand the aveng- 
ing interference of Providence? and yet, this is truly 
the picture as it should be drawn, 

In future interviews with these people, your sug- 
gestions may be based upon the reasons which are 
here presented, that if through reflections not forget 
his nature, but at maturity they be not already in- 


instances has been threatened, and in others inflicted, for | formed, they may repose no longer in ignorance as to 


no other cause than a free exercise of opinion upon this 
subject. This we have heard, and we believe it. 

Under such a state of things, and since the chiefs will 
not listen to the suggestions which so repeatedly have 
been made to them, it would not be injustice if the go- 
vernment were to determine and say to them,—we in- 


| 
| 


tend to make no further effort in your behalf, but leave | 


you to live under the laws of the states, and if you cannot 
do so, then remove to your lands west of the river at 
your own expense. And this most probably will be the 
final result of matters. On the score of rigil justice, 
what claims can these people have lo our magnanimity? 
A country larger in extent, of equally good climate and 
better soil, has already years since been given them be- 
yond the Mississippi, If justice only were consulted, 
her language would be this: You shall not be foreed 
from the lands you occupy; but being within a state, like 
every other citizen, you must conform to her regulations 
and laws; and if you cannot, move where you please, but 
as other people are compelled to do, pay your own tra- 
velling expenses, and your own subsistence. Congress, 
at the last session, attempted a tir experiment to ascer- 
tain the willingness of these people to remove to 4 coun- 
try where, free from interruption trom the laws of the 
states, they might be happy. #f the Indians fail to ac- 
cept the offer made them, congress may probably at- 
tempt no further extension of their benevoleuce, but 
leave them where they are, under the operation of the 
laws of the state, or, if this condition of things shall not 
be found agreeable, to remove and defray their own ex- 
peuses as our own citizens do, Lt is high time that some 
definitive grounds were assumed, The more you talk 
and persuade them to their interest, the more relractory 
they become; with a view to Opposition, or in the hope 
ef reaching a more advantageous bargain. So repeated. 
ly have they been addressed and spoken to on this sub- 
ject, that they are of the belief that the vital interest of 
this country is involved in the decision which they shall 
pronounce. They should be undeceived, and in no way 
so effectually is it to be done, as for the government to 
withdraw from them every aid and assistance, ot what- 
ever kind it may be, except what is actually gusrantied 
by existing treaties. Letihem stoy, if Uicy please, sub- 
ject to the laws of the state; or remove, if they please, 
supplying their own wants, thew guns, kcttles, articles 
of husbandry wand subsistence. For any person acguaint- 
ed with their character, to maintain the feasibility of toe 
dians living uader the laws of the states, is idle in the ex- 
treme. It might as well be supposed that science and 
ignorance, and liberty and slavery, could dwell together, 
Every man in the country knows it canuot be—the In- 
dian himself knows it. 

What then is to be done? Congress has given the 
answer—Treat with them—-send them bey ond the Mis- 
sissippi. To those who would {follow agriculture and 
indusiry, the country given affords abundant resources, 
while, for the untamed Indian, who will not torsake the 
forest and the chase, game, im inexhauatible Quantities, 


can be found. But besides these advantages, which 
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their true condition, and be resolved and prepared to 
meet it as they should. It is impossible they should 
be in doubt as to the course to be pursued. Enough 
has been said to instruct the most uninformed with 
the grounds of this contest, and lead them to a proe 
per conclusion. To go, or to remain, is the question, 
and the only question to be decided; and whichever of 
the two shall be concluded upon, cannot require more 
argument, than has already been advanced. If what 
has been urged be insufficient, more need not be ad- 
vanced, But under all the cireumstances they should 
be left to their own time to arrive at that conclusion, 
which reflection may dictate to be right. 1 am fully 
satisficd, that the more these people are importuned 
and reasoned with, the stronger may be their inclinae 
tion to oppose, or else to manifest indifference. Now 
that grounds for a removal have been presented in 
detail, to state fully the course intended to be pure 
sued in future, and thus to leave both them and the 
argument, will, no doubt, sooner than any thing else, 
bring these people to a knowledge of their true cone 
dition, and prompt them to solicit terms; and not, as 
has been the case so repeatedly, spurn the liberal of- 
fers that from time to time have been made, 

While an earnest desire was had to bring this matter 
to a close, and the better to effect it, that they should 
meet the president at this place. Nevertheless, if pre- 
fered to hold a treaty in the nation, such is the reasonae 
ble desire for their interest entertamed, that the course 
would no doubt be accorded to them. But before any 
arrangement shall take place, or any council be agreed 
upon, it must be distinetly understoad, that their minds 
be fully made up and prepared, to assent to a removal 
beyond the Mississippi; until this shall be definitively 
seuled, it will be unnecessary to send commissioners, to 
interrupt them with any propositions. Ifa meeting shall 
not take place before the next congress, | feel confident 
the president will offer no more propositions, but leave 
them to take their own course, in their own way, and as 
may best suit their own convenience. When this shall 
be the course taken, they will not fail, through the exer 
cise of their judgement, to perceive truly their condition 
and be desirous at once to decide what is proper to be 
dove, ‘The question in its simple, and naked form, is, 
what is advisable to be done, and in what does their ine 
terest consist? This is the important matter of inquiry 
io be examined and settled. —Tthe one sde of the ques- 
tion, when thus produced, will be this, and this must be 
them reasoning on it. Our ancient customs must be sure 
rendercd, for the laws of Alabama will not sanction their 
continuance. Immediate execution without trial, for no 
other offence than the accidental killkag of an lndian, will 
not be tolerated. “Phe imposing of corporeal punish 
ment, at the mandate of some chicf, for the expression of 
an opinion disagreeable to him, will cease. The rights 
of property will be respected, and for the protection 
thus afforded by Ue community in which they live, some 


/coutribution in the way of taxes will of course be require 


-ed, 
place them in an improved and benefitted condition, a | 


In all this there is no injustice, no hardship; it is 
what the weil beimg of society sanctions, rather than a 


further liberality is offered im the authority exterded, | permission for a mere self government, independently to 
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exist, within the limits of a state. If the Indians shall 
be indisposed to this course, of liberal, free submission, 


the alternative before them will be that which the law of 


congress authorises and permits. ‘hey may sell a coun- 
iry, which, by established usage, they can bold only under 
a right of occupancy, and receive in fee simple another, 
which in all respeets is superior to (heir present one, and 
which will descend to their posterity for all time, while 
they shall exist as a nation. From the burthen of re- 
moval, they ave to be relieved,—the government now 
promising to encounter the whole; to place them in their 
new homes free of all expense, and for a year, until their 
crops can be raised to supply them with the means of 
living. This is the contrast which the ‘Indian bill,” as it 
istermed, presents; and yet there are persons to be found 
ready to assert that there 1s injustice and barbarity of treat- 
ment in the measure. Can it yet be, that our red brothers 
have yet been brought truly to understand it? or is it 
through some practised deception; some motive stirring 
movement, that they do not? On their side are evident- 
Jy all the advantages; not merely in the removal, and 
the means in effecting it, but in the liberal terms, which 
they have been assured would be granted them, in the 
arrangement ofa treaty. 

The opposition which is met with, proceeds from the 
chiefs and leading men: for the whole system of govern- 
ment is pre-eminently an aristocracy, of high-toned cha- 
racter. ‘The common Indian, without place, or the ex- 
pectation of it, would prefer a residence more distant 
from the whites; but of this they dare not speak; a fell 
species of intolerant law restrains the exercise of opinion 
upon this subject. And is a government, such as this, 
where determination follows the mere expression of 
opinion, to be cherished within the limits of a state, and 
the sympathies of the people appealed to in support of 
it? ‘The constitution of the United States declares, that 
each state shall be secured in the maintenance of a re- 
publican form of government: but Georgia and Alabama 
and Mississippi are not thus maintained, if withm their 
jurisdictional limits they are to suffer the existence of a 
distinct, independent government, where actions aud opi- 
nions are to be forcibly restrained, and without even the 
form of trial prescribed. It, as by many is maintained, 
they can be considered independent sovereignties, it must 
be of unrestrained and unlimited character throughout 
their local limits. And it this be so, then any citizen of 
the United States, entering their limits, will be liable to 
all the brutalities of their criminal code, and may be sub- 
jected to punishiment——who fires a guu, which by acci- 
dent Kilis an Indian, not seen at the time, may be put to 
death. ‘The people of this country are surely not pre- 
pared to admit such strange governmental practices: and 
yet, these will be the effect and consequence of that ar- 
gument which reproves the course adopied by the pre- 
sident, and which concedes the right of sovereignty and 
self-government to an Indian tribe within the confines of 
a state. In Ohio and Kentucky dwell a religious sect of 
people who claim no political connexion with the com- 
munity in which they live: shall they not assert, alike 
with our Indians, the privilege of self-government, apart 
from any interference of the states where they reside? 
May not the tribe of Red Jackei, (the Senecas), equally 
claim protection against the legislauve enactments of New 
York, and demand to be Jeft to themselves, as to their 
forms and manner of government. Recently I visited these 
people: they lived within four miles of the flourishing 
town of Buffalo, on lake Evie, amidst an intelligent and 
polished people; and they are Indians still; they spoke 
not our language—would not. Some 40 or 50 in an hum- 
ble clapboard tenement, (their council house), were dis- 
cussing the affairs of the tribe; a badly clad and autre 
set, with loungers and listeners around, while at a dis- 
tance, women were seen, exposed to the heat of the day, 
cultivating the corn. Whenever civilization dawns, the 
rights of women are respected, and where they are not, 
refinement has not come. ‘The lordly dignity of man, 
which prompts bim to the chase and to the battle, as 
the only pursuit worthy of his nature, leaving the wo- 
men to be hewers wand drawers, is peculiar to savage Life; 
and where this is to be found to exist, civilization is but 
in progress. ‘These people have gone amidst a white 
gopulation—have long had « missionary school—a chureh 
—and preachers amongst them: yctthey are not civilized; 
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they are Indians still. What hope then, can be enter- 
tvined fur our southern tribes, who are strangers to these 
associations and these advantages, which the Senecas 
have so long enjoyed, without any thing of benefit to. 
themselves, or even the promise of ii? They, witha 
detachment of their tribe, which years ago went to Ohio, 
becoming dissatisfied with their contiguity to the whites, 
are manifesting solic:tude to leave theis present, and find 
anew home, 

_ttis at least but a Utopian thought to think of civi+ 
liziog Indians. Nature must first be changed. One or 
two generations at least must pass away under a rigid cul- 
ture, before these people can be much benefited by 
science and education. ‘he wild turkey, tho’ you shall 
take the egg and hatch it in your barn yard, will seek the 
tallest forest tree, at night fall, for his roosting place. 
Of this there are abundant evidences. And what does 
it prove, but that the **Leopard cannot change his spots, 
nor the Ethiopian his skin.” An Almighty hand has 
stamped upon every creature a particular genius, pro- 
pensity and leading traits of character. The polish 
of education may improve, but cannot change, for the 
wnperishable seal is there; bars and dungeons, peni- 
tentiaries and death itself, have been found insufficient, 
even in civilized society, to restrain man from crime, 
and constrain him to the necessity of moral and virtuous 
action. Flow then are we to look for, or expect it, in a 
community made up of savage and illiterate people? 
Theory and fancy may prate of such a result; but, before 
reality gives impress to it, years must roll by, and a 
new and improved order of things arise. ‘Then, and 
not till then, may hope, in her visions, dream of sue- 
cess in reforming and improving the red man of the 
forest. ‘Their improvement is certainly greatly to be 
desired, but for the present it must be given up into the 
hands of care and time. Atany rate it should not be 
assayed at the expense of the constitution, which se- 
cures and promises to every state of the union a republi- 
can form of government within her defined limits. 

The chief magistrate of the country is necessarily 
rm quired to take care that no infraction of, or depar- 
ture from, the principles of the constitution shall take 
place. As matter of duty, he is bound to attend to the 
interest of the state, and be careful that, with his con- 
sent, no act be done, which is not warranted by the au- 
thorities conceded tohim. Yo expeet, then, the pro- 
tection of the Crecks and other tribes, within the states, 
at the sacrifice of the sovereignty of the state within 
which they are situated, would be idle indeed. — Indian 
bencfits ought not be urged at such a price. 

lt is important that our red brothers should know 
and understand these things, for until then they cannot 
truly appreciate their condition, or determine what right- 
ly they should do as regards their own interest. To 
make a fairexperiment upon this subject, and in a spirit 
surely of great good feeling, congress at the last ses- 
sion made liberal appropriations, to enable such In- 
dians as should choose to do so,to remove. The whole 
matter is now brought before them, and their interest, 
as connected with their removal, has been tully and re- 
peatedly presented. It, on a full view of all the cire 
cumstances, this offer shall be declined, the conse- 
quences must be, that no further appropriation will be 
usked for, and congress may make no more. The 
Indians must then make an effectual trial to live, if 
they can, under the laws of the states, subject to and 
bound by them: and if they cannot, then to make their 
way to their new homes beyond the Mississippi, as 
their means and their own resources shall enable them, 
leaving their lands behind to be compensated for or 
not, as the government, controlled only by benevolence 
and justice, may choose. The oppertanity of making 
any treaty or agreement may soon pass by. The liberal 
efforts which are now made bemg rejected or retused, 
the Indians must not expect that thew interest will any 
more be urged upon them as matter of concern: or that 
the government will advise them longer what to co. 
hey must be left for the future to themselves, and 
to their own reflections, it now they shall obstinately 
refuse to act. Very respecttuily, 

JNO. H. EATON. 
Col. Hugh Montgomery, Cherokee agency, 
| (via) Last Tennessee. 


